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POLITICAL AND :‘SOCIAL NOTES. 
ree 

T would seem pretty certain that all will be in readi- 

i__ness by early spring for an advance from Candahar to 


_ Herat. Not only is the railway to Quettah being pushed 


on at express speed, but orders have been given for a 
large supply of ordnance stores to be forwarded as soon 
as possible from Candahar to Girisk. This latter town, 
which stands on and commands the river Helmund, 
where the Herat-Candahar road crosses, was visited by 
General Biddulph with a compact force during the war 
against Shere Ali, and was reported, we believe, to have 
considerable strategical value. The town, such as it is, 
unfortunately stands on the farther side of the river, but 
a few earthworks for artillery could be readily improvised 
on the Candahar bank. The correspondent, however, 
to whom we are indebted: for these particulars, believes 
the real purpose of the contemplated movement on 
Girisk to be rather of an offensive than a defensive sort. 
His view is that General Stewart has been directed to 
seize and hold the passage over the Helmund as soon as 
possible, in order that. no delay may occur at the spot 
when the moment comes for marching in force on Herat. 
Curiously enough, the Khan_of Khelat, who is both our 
pensioner and feudatory, has lately bégun to affect airs of 
independence. He chooses to fancy that he has some 
sort of a grievance—what Indian princéling is altogether 
free from that. sort of hallucination ?—and in order to 
show his royal resentment, he makes a point of thwart- 
ing us in every safe way. Evidently this Khoodedad 
Khan—we believe that is his augtist name—has not 
derived much of a lesson from what happened to Shere 
Ali and his son through running counter to English 
wishes. 


Way was the first campaign in Afghanistan accom- 


bitter cold and the slipperiness of the ground had a 
good deal to do with the mortality, but a frontier 
correspondent expresses a confident opinion that the 
majority perished of sheer starvation. The poor brutes 
were. entrusted, it appears, to the care of hired drivers 
who had no personal interest in their welfare. The food 
issued for them by the commissariat was accordingly 
appropriated wholesale by these rascally attendants, who, 
our correspondent imagines, must have been in the habit 
of selling it on the sly tothe very grain merchants with 
whom the commissariat authorities dealt. A vicious 
circle of trade, truly, so far as the poor camels were con- 
cerned. The drivers made profit; the intermediaries 
made profit ; perhaps some underlings in the commis- 
sariat made profit ; even the superior officials profited by. 
having, as they fondly thought, their own stores eked_out 
with local supplies.. But the camels, mules, ponies, and 
bullocks had nothing for it but to die as quickly as pos- 
sible. This they accordingly did to the number of some 
eighty thousand, leaving behind them a sweet legacy of 
revenge in the enormous bill for compensation their 
owners would bring against the Government. 


Tue Comte de Saint-Vallier, Ambassador of France 
to Germany, isexpected to leave Berlin for Paris on the 
1sth inst, Not till he shall have left the German capital 
will the full extent of his services to his country.there be 
realised. He is not only a diplomatist of tact and 
insight, but a representative of the old courtly school cf 
France. His courtesy was the chivalry of daily life ; and 
in spite of almost incessant illness he never once failed 
to discharge the social dities of his office with a grace 
which charmed all who wete brought into contact with 
him. The difficulties of his position were enormous, but 
his tact overcame them all, He never allowed his feel- 
ings as a Frenchman to override his duties as a diploma- 


panied by such’a terrific loss of baggage animals? ‘Phe | tist. Indeed, if he had a fault at Berlin, it was his com- 
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plete resignation of attempting to parade either the 
wrongs,or the rights of his country before the world. 
But they were not left unattended to for all that. The 
Comte was the courteous French gentleman, and want 
of attention was never so much as hinted at against 
him. General regret is felt in Berlin at his resigna- 
tion, for all there know that it will be extremely difficult 
to fill his place with one who shall be so truly represen- 
tative of the wisdom, the wit, and the courtesy of France 
as the Comte de Saint-Vallier. 


Great satisfaction has been occasioned in Russia by 
the arrival of intelligence from Teheran stating that the 
Shah has expressed his regret to M. Zinovieff at the out- 
rages committed on the people in the Province of Erivan 
by his nomad subjects, and has despatched a Special 
Commissioner to the valley of the river Aras to bring 
the guilty parties to justice. But for the value attached 
just now to the Persian alliance, it is not probable that 
matters would have ended so amicably in such a short 
period after the presentation of the Russian demands, 
and it is commonly believed in St. Petersburg that the 
Emperor forbore making any claims for compensation 
because he feared he would thereby cast the Shah into 
the arms of England. The Commissioner appointed to 
proceed to the Russo-Persian frontier is Merza-Hussein 
Khan, a Teheran official largely under the influence of 
the Russian Ambassador, if not actually in his pay. On 
his arrival at Tabriz he is to make a clean sweep of the 
functionaries who have connived at the raids across the 
Transcaucasian frontier, and we may therefore expect 
to learn before long that he has fulfilled his mission by 
ejecting from employment many individuals hostile to 
Russia. It is well known that for many years past the 
Emperor has cast longing eyes upon the Province of 
Azerbijan, and Russian poiiticai writers have repeatedly 
asserted that the possession of the territory is neces- 
sary in order to round off the Transcaucasian frontier. 
To accomplish Russia’s designs nothing could be more 
useful than the inroads of nomads from Azerbijan into 
the contiguous Province of Erivan. At the present 
moment it would not be wise to pursue these intentions 
openly, as the friendship of the Shah is too precious to 
be lost ; but, after the Central Asian Question is settled, 
the grievance will form an excellent lever for the annexa- 
tion of the province, and, in the meanwhile, the removal 
of a number of Persian officials hostile to Russian 
intrigue is a gain which well deserves the expression of 
approval cast upon it by far-seeing politicians at St. 
Petersburg. 


THE speech of the Emperor William to his generals on 
New Year’s Day had for some time an alarming effect in 
Berlin. At the Bourse especially was this to be noted ; 
and the German Press on the following days was at 
pains to smooth away the uneasiness which had been 
awakened. The Emperor’s ominous reference to the 
clouds on the horizon, which were, he hoped, to clear 
away in the course of 1880, cannot, however, be so readily 
explained away as the holders of certain stocks doubtless 
wish it might ; and to the superstitious the mishap with 
the Emperor’s sword at his meeting with the Diplomatic 
Corps on the same first day of 1880 is still more omi- 
nous. As the Kaiser entered the hall the scabbard of 
his sword becoming unloosened, slipping to the ground, 
the bare blade remaining in his hand. His Majesty 
smiled, remarked that the sword had not been drawn— 
the scabbard had merely slipped off—and immediately 
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entered into conversation with the Saxon Minister. We 
know that, historically, the knob of the cane a ed” by 
Charles I. fell off a short time before his head fell 
beneath the executioner’s axe; and perhaps the histc 
rians of the future, or we ourselves before we are much 
older, may have cause to see some significance in this 
event of New Year’s Day. In the meantime the 
Emperor of Russia is diligently studying General Skobe- 
loff's report on the German ‘Army. Is 1880 to be any- 

thing like 1870? . : 


Tue Macedonian brigand, Kara-Mitzos, who lately 
resigned the official functions of dervend agha, or — 
amateur gendarme for assisting in the preservation of — 
peace in the mountain districts, has resumed brigandage — 
as a profession, and has signalised his return to his 
former “occupation by a well-planned and _ skilfully- 
executed murder. Having collected a band of thirty 
ruffians, he has entered into partnership with the noto- 
rious brigand leader, Leonidas Katarachia, who has 
about the same number of followers. The two worthies, 
with their united bands, have settled themselves in 
winter quarters near the Wallach village of Samarina, 
situate in the mountains, at about ten hours’ distance 
from the town of Lepsisti. The other day Kara-Mitzos 
heard that his old friend, Abeddin, formerly an Albanian 
brigand, but of late a quasi-gendarme, was coming on 
an expedition to Samarina, with about fifty Albanians, to 
capture him. Determined to give Abeddin a warm 
welcome, he descended into the plain with his fol- 
lowers, and prepared an ambuscade for his friend. 
Sending on two or three of his men as scouts, 
with orders to fly before the advancing foe and thus 
lure them into the ambush, Kara-Mitzos calmly awaited 
the arrival of Abeddin. The stratagem succeeded : 
Abeddin and his troops pursued the decoy scouts into 
the defile where arrangements had been made for their 
reception. Letting the main body of Albanians pass, 
Kara-Mitzos only fired on Abeddin himself, who was 
in the rear on horseback. Abeddin fell mortally 
wounded ; his followers fled. Kara-Mitzos then sallied 
forth from his hiding-place, yataghan in hand, to cut 
off Abeddin’s head. He, however, received a pistol- 
shot in the leg from Abeddin, who was not quite dead, 
before he could carry out his intention. The wound 
being roughly dressed by his men, Kara-Mitzos then 
returned to Samarina, carrying with him Abeddin’s 
head, which he gracefully deposited as a complimen- 
tary attention at the feet of his colleague, Leonidas 
Katarachia. 


THE most amazing thing in the United States, a 
wonder exceeding even the gigantic size of their farming 
operations, is the smallness of the salaries paid to their 
Ministers. Ifthe United States, it may almost be said, 
wishes to ruin one of her most favoured sons, she gives 
him a diplomatic appointment. Mr. Stoughton at St. 
Petersburg and Mr. Welsh in London resigned the{posi- 
tion of Minister at these places simply and frankly 
because they could not afford to retain them ; and now 
the President is casting about for men of wealth and 
some degree of intelligence who shall be willing to accept 
these white elephants for a year. Mr. L. P. Morton, the 
banker, has refused St. Petersburg because it is hardly 
worth while, to use the common expression in America, 
“to pack up his traps” to go there; Mr. G. W. Curtis 
has refused London because it pays him better to stay at 
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home editing Harper's Weekly than to come abroad to 
conduct the diplomatic relations of two great nations. 
Rich manufacturers, financiers, senators, all honourable 
men, have rejected St. Petersburg; and now there is 
nothing left but an appeal to the not too successful 
literary man. But it is extremely improbable that either 
of the vacant posts will be filled until the spring of 
1881. Then, perhaps, the United States Government 
will see that to pay their Ministers salaries which will 
cover just about one half of their necessary expenses, and 
to enforce upon them regulations regarding dress which 
none but lackeys would submit to, is not the way to 
induce men of ability to stay abroad diplomatising, even 
for the short space of three years. 


THE last week has been full of rumours of various 
kinds on the subject of the measures likely to be adopted 
by the new French Ministry. It has been asserted by 
one set of journals that M. de Freycinet will at once 
inaugurate a series of radical reforms, among which the 
abolition of the permanency of the judges is to be the 
most important ; by the other that the Ministers will 
have no programme at all, and will wait to see what the 
majority in the Chambers expect them to do. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that these rumours have no better 
foundation than the imagination of the respective jour- 
nalists. Any immediate danger of difficulties with 
Germany having been removed, it is not likely that 
M. Waddington’s successor will precipitate action in the 
direction of the Extreme Left. 


THERE can be no doubt that General Kaufmann has 
returned to Tashkend with very hostile designs against 
our supremacy in Asia. Quite a flood of correspondence 
has been received at St. Petersburg by persons having 
friends in Turkestan, and the letters all of them contain 
allusions to an impending campaign. At every military 
post General Kaufmann stopped at on his way to Task- 
kend he urged upon the officers to promote the efficiency 
of the troops, as their skill and bravery would be 
severely tried before the end of the summer. When 
asked respecting the enemy to be attacked he refused to 
mention names; but his whole conversation was taken up 
with the position of England in Afghanistan, and the 
possibility of crushing once for all, by an “ opportune” 
campaign, our supremacy in the East. 


Nor the least striking spectacle to be witnessed in the 
streets of London at Christmas time is the show of pro- 
visions displayed in front of the butchers’, poulterers’, 
and fruiterers’ shops. This exhibition of plenty does 
much to brighten the appearance of the dingiest districts 
of the metropolis, and the crowds that gather round the 
establishments thus advertising their wares are composed 
not only of customers, but also of interested spectators 
of a remarkable sight. The practice, however, of leaving 
goods of any kind exposed for sale unprotected, and 
with in easy reach of passers-by, is one that leads to many 
thefts, too often committed not by professional thieves, 
but by poor persons who cannot resist the temptation 
of ‘“‘ making a grab” at articles dangled before their eyes 
in such a manner as almost to invite depredation. This 
is especially the case as regards the necessaries of life in 
these hard times, and at this season of the year, when 
many labouring men are out of employ, and know not 
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how to find a dinner for themselves and their families. 
The police reports show how frequently half-starving 
people succumb to a temptation to which they ought not 
to be exposed, and shop-keepers who exhibit their goods 
in this careless fashion should at least take the precaution 
of placing some one outside their shops to guard their 
property, and should also give public notice that it is 
thus protected. This would diminish the number of 
distressing cases of hungry paupers snapping at a bait 
that lands them in prison, and adds ruin to misery. 


Tue Board of Trade have recently published a report 
on the British Seamen’s Hospital at Constantinople made 
by Dr. Patterson, the surgeon-superintendent, who states 
that he has been struck with the marked deterioration in 
the physique of British seamen, and their greater prone- 
ness to disease, during recent years, more especially since 
the introduction of screw-steamers into the Levant and 
Black Sea trades. He attributes this to their want of 
personal cleanliness. It is a rare exception, he says, to 
find any accommodation for personal cleanliness in 
steamers, and he expresses an opinion that some simple 
bath arrangements should be enforced on board these 
vessels for the use of the crews. The firemen and 
stokers, as a class, become ruined in health at an early 
age. Heart and other diseases are quickly developed in 
them, and this he considers is due in a great measure to 
the fact that the function of the skin is almost entirely 
suppressed under ordinary conditions of temperature. 
From a hygienic point of view, Dr. Patterson says the 
mercantile marine to the Levant can be only considered 
as “a large disease-producing establishment.” The 
general opinion, however, of the shipowners connected 
with the Levant and Black Sea trades, to whom the 
Board of Trade forwarded Dr. Patterson’s report for 
observations, seems to be that the condition of the men 
does not result from any lack of facilities for cleanliness 
on board steamers, but from the neglect of the men to 
make proper use of them. One firm considers that Dr. 
Patterson’s suggestion to enforce the provision of suitable 
baths would have very little effect in remedying the state 
of things complained of, unless the Legislature were pre- 
pared to enact some measure to compel seamen to use , 
them. On the other hand, some shipowners frankly 
admit that the men manning British steamships have 
deteriorated very much of late. This is said to be more 
particularly the case as regards firemen and stokers, who 
are the shore-labourers of the lowest class, broken-down 
gas-stokers, iron-workers, &c. These men are frequently 
shipped without a single change of clothing, and their 
dislike to soap-and-water is notorious. There is no 
doubt, however, that owners and masters of vessels 
might do much to enforce habits of personal cleanliness 
among their crews by insisting upon a more regular 
cleansing of their quarters, and by causing periodical 
inspection to be made of the seamen and their clothes. 
There is, indeed, reason to fear that the insanitary con- 
dition of the forecastles of some of the steamers trading 
to the Mediterranean has much to do with the deteriora- 
tion in physique referred to by Dr. Patterson in his 
report. 





The British Trade Yournal (1st January) says, “* Messrs. 
Macniven and Cameron, whose pens have acquired a universal reputation for 
excellence, have patented a ‘ Waverley Quill yielding’ Penholder, which isa 
marvel of simplicity and efficiency. It has no complicated parts, and is devoid 
of grips that are likely to break, as in ordinary penholders, whilst almost any 
size pen can be used with ease.” Sold by all Stationers, 3d. each ; in sterling 
silver 2s., or with name engraved, 2s, 6d. Patentees: Macoviven and Cameron, 
23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government 
Offices (Estd. 1770). 
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THE EXAMINER. 
“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiFl 
Tee en cemeelpeenensemenyerecesmnpnnenanatananaittsie ten 

LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1880. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 

T must be an exceedingly sanguine or an exceedingly 

| philosophical observer who can look on the present 
posture of affairs in Ireland with complacency. There is 
in the first place undoubted distress in that country— 
distress by no means so great as is pretended by in- 
terested persons, but still very considerable in amount, 
and specially difficult to deal with. This distress has 
come to aggravate the complications which had already 
been caused by the anti-rent agitation of the autumn and 
summer. Mr. Parnell, we are told, boasts in America 
that he has made it impossible for landlords to let empty 
farms. The events at Carraroe the other day show at 
all events that the law is unable or its officers unwill- 
ing to protect such landlords in the exercise of the first 
and most just rights of property. .To keep the distress 
up is, of course, the first object of the agitators ; and it is 
not surprising to find Mr. Parnell almost pathetic in his 
entreaties to charitable Americans on no account to con- 
tribute to the Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund. _Mean- 
while, that Fund itself is getting on but slowly. Although 
there may have been some exaggeration, there was also 
much truth in Mr. Mitchell Henry’s recent complaint of 
the smallness of the sum and his contrast thereof with the 
usual liberality of the English public. There can be no 
doubt that England, though she will, as she always does, 
come finally to the rescue even of the most undeserving, 
is not particularly inclined at the present moment to 
help such very dubious candidates for help as the brisk 
boys of Connemara. People who are doing their best to 
starve their landlords somehow seem to appeal to be 
saved from starvation themselves with greatly diminished 
force and with a strong touch of their country’s logic. 
But this incident of the distress is, as we have said, partly 
an accidental complication, partly the artificial work of 
the agitators. The real evil is the agitation itself, which 
we do not hesitate to characterise as the most disgrace- 
ful proceeding of its kind in recent times. The distress, 
too, has now been more than fully met by the Govern- 
ment grant of a quarter of.a million for public works, as 
to the expediency of which we offer no opinion. 

Ireland unfortunately has had more than her share of 
the pestilent beings known as agitators. But her agita- 
tors of old days, her Wolfe Tones and her Lord Edward 
Fitzgeralds, were sometimes gentlemen, and always men. 
Even foolish people like Smith O’Brien had not ignoble 
ideals in their muddled heads, and sought to attain them 
by no ignoble means, The modern successors of these 
men are of a curiously different type. They are as law- 
less as their forerunners, as indifferent to justice, to 
historical fact, and to common sense, as reckless of con- 
sequences so long as those consequences concern others. 
But with their lawlessness they combine in a novel and 
singular fashion a cowardice and a cunning to which 
those forerunners were altogether strangers. Every word 
that they utter is an instigation to break the law, but it is 
an instigation so couched that the law cannot, or at least 
does not, think fit to take notice of it. That this 
systematic course of conduct acting on a people so excit- 
able and so naturally lawless as the Irish, and with the 
added stimulants of such events as those at Carraroe, 
must “end in a blow-up” is almost certain; but it is by 
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no means certain that the real criminals can be made 
even then to smart for it. Meanwhile the very word law 
is becoming a by-word in Ireland. Ten years after the — 
measures which were to make all Irishmen happy and — 
contented for ever, a vast system of unblushing robbery is a 
publicly advocated, and to a great extent practised, while q 
every week innocent men are bullied, assaulted, and half _ 
murdered for no other crime but that of hiring the farms 
for which others do not choose to pay. | ae 

The Government and the people of England are 
constantly exhorted to be patient with the Irishmen 
in the name of the wrongs which we have formerly 
wrought them. We venture to suggest that a great 
deal of nonsense is talked on this subject of bygone 
wrongs. No one who knows the facts will consider the 
relations of England and Ireland model relations as 
between superior and inferior. But no one who knows 
the facts, and who does not allow himself to be deluded 
by the commonplaces current on the subject, can regard 
the debtor and creditor account between the two as 
standing much to our discredit. The Irish quarrelled, 
like their own Kilkenny cats, before we set foot on the 
island, and they have continued the process ever since. 
But even if this be thought too summary a method of 
letting bygones be bygones, it must be admitted that for 
half a century they have enjoyed the fullest equality 
(except that in financial matters they have been grossly 
favoured), while for the last ten years sops and bribes of 
all sorts have been lavished upon them. If the question 
be treated politically there is therefore no reason for 
exceptional treatment. Still less is there any such reason 
if we consider the nature of the case itself. The claims 
of Mr. Parnell, from the point cf view not merely of law, 
but of justice, are all moonshine. If we admit that there 
was once no private or individual property in land, that 
will not help the present Irish claimants one jot. An 
insignificant minority only of them could trace any con- 
nection with the septs which once held the districts in 
which they reside, not to mention that to admit any such 
claim, if the connection could be proved, would be simply 
to turn society, not merely in Ireland, but in every country 
of Europe, tepsy-turvy. But a few months ago the most 
advanced Irish land reformers admitted the landlord’s 
right to evict for non-payment of rent, though they denied 
it in other cases, We now see what has become of their 
argument. The simple truth is that the claim of the 
peasant to the land he’ wishes to till is exactly the claim 
of the tailor’s customer to the trousers he wishes to wear. 
If both can pay what is demanded the claim is good; 
otherwise they must go without, or the law must 
step in. For some reason the law appears to 
be exceedingly slow in stepping in in this case, 
and we think it of the highest importance that 
it should quicken its steps. The Parnellian pro- 
gramme has been submitted to most organs of European 
opinion, and even where the critics were not too favour- 
able to England there has been no decision adverse to 
us, except where that decision was accompanied by 
remarks showing that the judge knew nothing of the 
facts. The Irish landlords have, silently in most cases, 
openly in a few, appealed to English justice, and it is 
incumbent on all who have a care for the national honour 
to give them the support they deserve. 


A Goop Set oF TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent 
possession of pure and sweet breath. A the rumerous preparations now 
offered to the public Rowlands’ Odonto pre-eminent for 
beautifying the teeth, hening the gums, and giving a i 
to the breath. Ask any mist for Kow'ands’ Odonto, and a 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA, 
HEN a few months ago a rupture between the 
two great Northern Empires was pronounced 
to be imminent, and the alliance between Germany and 
Austria was declared to be directed against Russia, we 
ventured to express serious doubts in the truth of the 
reports which were disquieting the whole of Europe. 
We then pointed out that, although there might be strong 
feelinys of rivalry, or even of animosity, between Ger- 
mans and Russians, these feelings would have but little 
influence on the policy of the Emperor and Czar. 
Bismarck might indeed hate the Russian Chan- 
cellor; but unless great political advantages could be 
obtained by a war with the Northern Colossus, it was, we 
said, highly improbable that this private hatred should 
lead to a public quarrel. We were, among the London 
journals, almost alone in maintaining that the interests of 
the Emperors of Germany and Russia were so entirely 
identified, both being supremely interested in the preser- 
vation of military despotism, which a misfortune happen- 
ing to either would at once bring to the ground, that a 
war between them was too good a thing for Literalism 
in Europe to be hoped for. Events proved that the 
EXAMINER was right, and the alleged disagreement was 
quickly patched up and followed by demonstrative exhi- 
bitions of affection between uncle and nephew. Last 
week a renewal of the scare took place. The morning 
papers were full of accounts of the concentration of huge 
bodies of Russian troops—bodies so numerous that they 
must, if really collected, have seriously alarmed even 
the military authorities of Germany. It was reported 
from Vienna and Berlin simultaneously, that nearly 
half-a-million of men were in Poland ready to be 
mobilised at the shortest notice. . Several days 
have elapsed since this news first appeared, and 
we are still without either confirmation or. further 
details. It is possible that the intelligence may 
be true, and that precautionary measures have been 
adopted at the Russian post-offices and telegraph stations 
to prevent anything else leaking out. But it is also 
equally possible that the whole matter rests upon one 
single telegram transmitted by an alarmist or a corre. 
spondent anxious to supply news @ “out prix, which 
telegram may then have found its way in different forms 
into various papers. We can quite imagine that one or 
another Polish town may be full of soldiers, and yet 
there may be no important concentration of troops. The 
presence of a couple of battalions in a country district 
would be quite sufficient to make persons dwelling or 
stopping there imagine that at least as many soldiers 
were to be found in every other district, and the rumour 
may have no better foundation than the presence of a 
few regiments in places where soldiers are not usually 
quartered. 

Of these two possible hypotheses, we are—notwith- 
standing the undoubted fact that Russia has during the 
past few months been busy accumulating ammunition 
and warlike stores of all sorts—inclined for the present 
to accept the latter, and to believe, until we have better 
evidence, that the Czar has no intention of attacking his 
well-beloved uncle. We do not yet see how a war with 
Germany would be likely to check the propagation of 
Nihilist doctrines or the explosions of Nihilist violence. 
Even the fight for the unredeemed Bulgarians was not 
sufficient to stop the extension of revolutionary tendencies 
in the Russian Empire, and why a contest with Germany 
should be more -effectual we are at a loss’ to perceive. 
There would be no Panslavism to fight for, since the 
oppressed Poles are also Slavs, and we can scarcely 


credit the Czar with a wish to restore the Polish kingdom, 
The Russians can never, even if their triumph were 
certain, hope to annex permanently the provinces of 
Poland which have been incorporated with Prussia. At 
the best, they might secure a few tiny strips of territory, 
but these strips are inhabited by Poles, not by Russians. 
There is no unredeemed Russia, as there is said to be an 
unredeemed Italy. Nor can Russia feel any real alarm 
at the increase of the power of Germany, which has 
hitherto been in a direction totally distinct from the 
route which the Czar has marked out for his career of 
conquest. In short, there appears to be no sufficient 
reason for Russia to enter upon a contest which, if suc- 
cessful, would bring her no advantage, and if, as is most 
probable, it were unsuccessful, might result in an entire 
collapse of the monarchical fabric. 

With Germany, however, it must be confessed that the 
case is rather different. The German Empire is un- 
dovbtedly now the strongest Power in Europe. From 
1871 to this date she has enjoyed the hegemony of the 
Old World. This hegemony has been acknowledged 
not in words but in deeds, which are a much better 
proof, by France, by Italy, and by Austria, In these 
three States the first question of the public at every 
change of Ministry is, what Bismarck will say to it. It is 
hardly too much to assert that French and Austrian 
statesmen at any rate tremble at his nod, and look 
anxiously to Berlin for a hint as to his views. M. de 
Freycinet hopes to last a year, if the German Chancellor 
will let him. Holland is in momentary fear of an over- 
whelming invasion ; the King of Denmark is obliged to 
give up his just rights and to swallow his pride in order 
to make his submission and keep the little that still 
remains. to him. . Except those countries which, like 
England, are sufficiently removed from Germany 
by intervening seas not to have to fear an attack, 
none dare, in common parlance, to “call their souls 
their own.” Ministers may be displaced, Govern- 
ments upset, budgets thrown in confusion, a policy 
turned upside down, if Prince Bismarck wills it. The 
only country in which his influence is not indispu- 
table is Russia. She has more than once during the 
last few years submitted to Germany’s friendly advice, 
but it appears that she declines to do so any longer. 
Since the Turkish war she feels herself strong enough 
to go her own way without asking the omnipotent Chan- 
cellor whether he approves it. It is therefore possible, 
but only just within the bounds of possibility, and not, 
in our opinion, at all probable, that Germany intends 
to humble the pride of Russia as she has already 
humbled that of France and Austria. We are so 
often told that history repeats itself that we might be 
prepared to find Bismarck doing exactly what Napo- 
leon I. did. . Like the great conqueror, he might wreck 
in Russia that military preponderance which had been 
gained at the expense of all the other States of Europe, 
except England. But the fact is that history very rarely 
does repeat itself, and in this case it would be indeed 
singular if a man of Prince Bismarck’s marvellous 
sagacity were to commit the very mistake which was 
Napoleon’s ruin. 

We conclude, therefore, that, unless we have stronger 
evidence than that which has been hitherto supplied, 
we cannot believe in the probability of a war between 
Russia and Germany ; and we further conclude that if 
either of these Empires wishes for such a war, it is Ger- 
many and not Russia. It must not be forgotten that 
Prince Bismarck always tries, and ofteri succeeds, in put- 
ting his enemies in the wrong, and that the nation they 
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attack is, by loyal Germans, always made out to be the 
aggressor. If there be war at all, we may be sure that 
the public will be told that Russia began, and we may be 
equally sure that the gullible public will believe it. 








ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE REORGANISA- 
TION SCHEMES. 
HE changes in the upper ranks of the clerical 
staff of the Admiralty, just sanctioned by the 
Treasury, which include a reduction in the number of 
principal clerks, and the substitution of an Assistant- 
Secretary in place of a Chief Clerk, are probably. the 
last alterations of any importance that will be carried out 
under the Act passed in 1878 for the reorganisation of 
the Admiralty and War Office, which expires on the 31st 
of March next. It is too early as yet to form any 
opinion as to whether the operation of this Act will tend 
to a reduction of expenditure; but, looking at the 
results of former schemes of a similar kind, it is impos- 
sible not to feel some grave doubts on the subject. 

An examination of the Navy Estimates for the past 
ten years shows that, notwithstanding the reductions that 
have been made from time to time, the expenses of the 
Admiralty Office have been steadily increasing. It is 
true that, for a short time after the sweeping changes 
carried out by Mr. Childers some ten years ago, a saving 
was effected in the cost of the clerical staff; but this soon 
disappeared, and in a year or so the expenditure rose to 
a higher point than it had ever reached before. Thus, 
while the vote taken for the salaries of the Admiralty 
staff amounted to £157,104 for the year 1869-70, it 
was reduced in 1870-71 to £148,068—the lowest point 
at which it has stood for some years—in consequence of 
nearly 100 officers being placed on the pension-list at an 
additional annual charge of about £30,000. From that 
date, however, the amount steadily increased year by 
year, until in 1878-9 it reached £185,074. During 
1878, under the operation of the Admiralty and War 
Office Regulation Act of that year, 45 officers and clerks 
retired on pensions amounting in the aggregate to 
414,217, and the vote for the current year fell to 
£169,664. 

The financial results of these reorganisation schemes 
cannot be ascertained by reference only to the cost of 
the effective staff, since the enormous increase in the 
charge for superannuations has to be also taken into 
account. It is impossible to arrive at the annual charge 
for superannuations as regards officers pensioned from 
the Admiralty alone, as the sum inserted in the Esti- 
mates for pensions includes those granted to all officers 
on the civil establishments of the Navy. Some idea, 
however, of the costly nature of these schemes may be 
formed by comparing the sums voted in the various years 
for pensions. In the year 1869-70 the sum voted on 
this account was £87,987. In 1871-2, after Mr. 
Childers’ reorganisation of the Admiralty had been 
carried out, the vote rose to £122,437. In 1878-9 it 
had fallen to £107,043; while for the current year, in 
consequence of the recent retirements in the Admiralty 
staff, it has risen again to no less than £121,747: 
Past experience shows, indeed, that, although such 
organisations as those lately carried out at the Admiralty 
may lead to an immediate apparent reduction in expen- 
diture, the check is only a temporary one. The reduc- 
tion—gained at a great cost in pensions and gratuities— 
soon disappears, and the expenditure goes on increasing 
again at a rapid rate, until some new scheme of re- 
organisation is propounded. The expenditure of this 
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year may compare favourably with that of the last, but 
if periods of several years are examined, it will be seen 
that there has been a considerable increase during recent 
years. For instance, during the past five years the 
salaries of the Admiralty Office have averaged 
4175,216, as against £156,416 for the previous five 
years, showing an average increase of no less than 
£18,300, or 11.6 per cent. per annum. 

The Army Estimates show a similar condition of affairs 
as regards the cost of the War Office staff. The vote 
taken in 1869-70 was £223,368; two years later the 
large reductions in the staff brought down the amount to 
£193,985, being the lowest point it has reached during ~ 
the last ten years. From that year there was an annual 
increase in the vote until 1878-9, when it amounted to 
£251,490, or £57,505 in excess of what it was in 1871-2. 
The vote for the current year shows a reduction over the | 
past year of £18,791, brought about by the retirement 
of sixty clerks under the Act of 1878. This saving, 
however, is more than counterbalanced by the special 
pensions granted under the retirement scheme, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £19,100. The vote for super- 
annuation allowances, which includes (as in the case of 
the Navy votes) pensions to all officers on the civil esta- 
blishments of the Army, has increased from £132,000 in 
1869-70 to £178,600 for the current year, or by no less 7 
than £46,600. The extravagant manner in which pen- 
sions are granted on the occasion of these periodical 
reductions of office may be gathered from the fact that 
the superannuation allowances made to eighty-one officers 
on the civil establishment of the Army during 1878 
amounted to £22,020; whereas the aggregate amount 
of the salaries of these officers at the date of their retire- 
ment was only £37,000. It thus appears that on the 
average each officer received a retiring allowance equal 
to about 60 per cent. of his pay, and this notwith- 
standing that two-thirds of the officers had considerably 
under thirty years’ service. 

It is curious to note how entirely the calculations of 
the authors of these re-organisation schemes have been 
f alsified. Appended to the Army Estimates for 1871-2 
is a note to the effect that the amount provided for the 
salaries of the clerical staff included the pay of certain 
supernumeraries of the old War Office establishment, 
and that as these supernumeraries would be replaced, as 
vacancies occurred, by supplementary and military clerks, 
there would be eventually a saving of £15,646. Un- 
fortunately this sanguine estimate has never been realised. 
The expenditure, instead of decreasing, has increased, 
until for the current year it is £38,714 more than what 
‘it was in 1871-2, although about £20,000 was granted 
in 1878 in special pensions with a view to the reduction 
of the staff. From a financial point of view the altera- 
tions that have been made during recent years in the 
clerical staff of the Admiralty and War Office certainly 
have not been successful, and it seems very doubtful 
whether they have been in any way conducive to 
efficiency. 


AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, December 318¢. 
CURIOUS and characteristic proclamation has 
been addressed by Said Pasha, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, to the Governors-General of the Pro- 
vinces, relating to the insecurity of life and property 
existing in the districts under their jurisdiction. He 
desires that a condition of things which furnishes the — 


‘public journals and the enemies of the Empire with 
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cause of censure and complaint should cease ; and to 
that end he draws up a code of regulations intended to 
stimulate the vigilance of the provincial authorities, 
“Hitherto,” he observes, “it was not obligatory on 
these officers to send regular reports to the central 
government of the crimes and offences committed in 
their districts, and whenever the Porte has required 
explanations on special cases brought to its notice 
through other sources, the answer from the provinces has 
been either a denial of the existence of the evil, or that 
it had been greatly exaggerated. For the future, there- 
fore, he ordains that monthly returns shall be furnished 
by all Governors-General and their subordinate Gover- 
nors of all murders, acts of brigandage, and other 
offences coming under the penal code, giving date of 
commission of each crime, the names of the victims and 
those of the culprits, and with all particulars ascer- 
tained.” To these returns there is to be further annexed a 
declaration signed by the civil and military authorities of 
each district certifying that no crime had been left un- 
recorded, and, in fact, that the whole truth had been told, 
and nothing but the truth. This pen-and-ink measure will 
no doubt add considerably to the already voluminous ar- 
chives of the Porte, but it is hardly hoped that it will ensure 
greater security to the inhabitants of Asia Minor, unless the 
Government gives at the same time unqualified authority 
to its officials to increase and improve the police force at 
their command, and leaves sufficient funds in their hands 
to pay the guardians of the public safety, and so 
encourage them to an honest fulfilment of their duties. 
It seems rather humiliating to Governors-General that 
snch checks on their honesty should be required, but 
doubtless the Prime Minister has good reason for wh at 
he does, and in Turkey the enforcement of an edict is 
not a necessary sequence to its promulgation. It is but 
natural to suppose that Said Pasha would begin his im- 
provements at home; but day after day the local journals 
teem with records of daring burglaries, street assaults and 
murders, the perpetrators of which seem to get off scot- 
free. Not long ago a party of villagers, bringing their eggs 
and cheese to market, were found tied to the trunks of 
trees with their throats cut. Shortly after, the inhabi- 
tants of Kadikivi, a populous suburb on the Asiatic 
shore opposite Stamboul, were electrified with horror by 
the murder of a whole family in their midst. These 
tragedies form but a nine days’ wonder, and then drop 
out of remembrance, since interest in them is seldom 
revived by the capture and punishment of the culprits, 
The murder of the Greek family at Kadikivi deserves 
especial mention from the circumstances attending it. 
The scene of the murder was in a part of the town 
chiefly occupied by English residents. The murdered 
man was well known to them all, and often employed by 
them as a gardener. One morning he was found by 
his neighbours lying dead on the floor, his body pierced 
with numerous wounds ; his wife and children had shared 
the same fate. There were evidences of a severe 
struggle, and whatever money and valuables the man 
possessed had disappeared. The British residents, 
feeling that their own safety was in jeopardy, took the 
matter in their own hands, offered large rewards for the 
discovery of the murderers, addressed memorials to the 
British Embassy and the Porte, and employed detectives 
on their own account, but all to no purpose. The police 
authorities could not refuse to act, but the steps they 
took were more calculated to annoy the inhabitants than 
to further the ends of justice. Instead of scouring the 
country in search of the murderers, who were seriously 
suspected to be a number of refugees who had been in 
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the employ of the murdered man, and who left the 
neighbourhood the day after the murder; the Minister of 
Police marched a battalion of soldiers into the British 
quarter, and encamped it in close and annoying proximity 
to the houses inhabited by those who had made the 
complaint, and had the assurance likewise to state that 
the English thwarted his endeavours to find out the 
criminals, because they were to be found rather in the 
ranks of the Christians than amongst the Moslems. But 
the Minister of Police, Hafiz Pasha, has an old grudge 
against the British. He and Shefket Pasha were amongst 
those commanders who distinguished themselves in the. 
Bulgarian massacres, and it was concerning these two 
worthies that Lord Derby wrote his famous Despatch to 
the Sultan, requesting that they should be hanged. Not- 
withstanding the desire of England so expressed, Shefket 
lived to distinguish himself in the Russo-Turkish War, 
and Hafiz holds the responsible post of Minister of 
Police. 

The two great sections of Islam, the Sunnies and 
Shiates, are represented in Constantinople by the Turks 
and Persians. Though they differ widely in their esti- 
mation of the immediate successors of the Prophet, they 
display great tolerance towards each other in the obser- 
vance of their respective religious rites. The Turks, who 
are the Sunnies, acknowledge as rightful successors of 
Mahomet Abubekr, the father of his favourite wife 
Ayeshah, Omar and Othman. The Shiates—the Per- 
sians—reject all these as usurpers, and consider that Alli, 
cousin germain of the Prophet, and husband of his. 
daughter Fatima, was the legitimate heir. Abubekr and 
friends had the best of it in their day, whilst Ali and his 
two sons, Hassan and Hussein, were singularly unfortu- 
nate. Ali, like another Thomas a Becket, was murdered 
whilst at his devotions in a Mosque at Kufa. Hassan 
died by poison administered to him by his wife, and 
Hussein, the best beloved and most venerated of these 
three princes, lured on by false pretences, was butchered 
on the plains of Kerbela, by an overwhelming force of 
the enemy. The memory of these holy men is stilb held 
in deep reverence by the Persians, and every year on 
the first days of the month of Moharrem certain rites are 
celebrated, which are intended vividly to recall their 
sufferings and death. A few evenings ago the Validé 
Khan in Stamboul was the scene of one of these strange 
displays of religious fervour. Soon after dark the large 
quadrangie in the centre of the Khan filled with specta- 
tors; the open shops around, draped with black and 
spread with rich Persian carpets, were transformed into 
tribunes and reserved for the more favoured visitors. 
The unsteady flames of numerous pine torches cast a wild 
and weird light on a spectacle which required but such 
an accessory to invest it with a truly barbaric character. 
The whispers of the assembled multitude are hushed as 
the deep solemn tones of a Dervish are heard, who 
comes on the scene leading a procession of mourners. 
He relates how the holy men lived, suffered, and died, 
and a chorus of wails from the mourners, lamentations, 
and beating of breasts aceompany his narrative. This 
group of performers march slowly round several times, 
impressing the crowd with the sadness of their tale, and 
preparing them for the still sadder spectacle which soon 
after follows, that of the orphan son of Hussein and his 
retainers. The son appears on a horse covered with 
black trappings ; a canopy is carried over his head ; his 
attitude is that ‘of one prostrated by deep grief, but he 
bears his sorrow in silence. Not so his followers, who 
beat their breasts and wail forth a doleful chant, in 
which the names of Hassan and Hussein are constantly 
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recurring. Grief is contagious, ahd its representation in 
this case seems so earnest and heartfelt that even the 
unbelievers among the spectators begin to feel a sorrowful 
interest in the misfortunes of the Shiate martyrs. But 
the display of grief, wild, uncontrollable, driven to the 
pitch of frenzy, has still to come, and presently about 
200 devotees, bound in white sheets splashed with blood, 
and brandishing naked swords about their gashed heads, 
burst on the scene. Hussein’s horse, covered with a 
gory cloth, is in their midst. The riderless steed tells its 
own tale ; the sight of it intensifies their grief ; they rock 
themselves to and fro in all the self-abandonment of 
deep affliction, and the name of the beloved martyr is 
constantly uttered in frantic accents of despair, whilst 
they inflict on themselves sword-cuts more or less deep, 


and which might be serious if the precaution were not’ 


taken to place persons behind them who parry with big 
sticks the violence of the blows. ‘This sanguinary spec- 
tacle is kept up for some time, the actors grow more and 
more excited, some of them drop down exhausted, and 
at length the feelings of their co-religionists among the 
audience are worked up to sucha pitch that a general 
burst of weeping and sobbing ensues, offering a strong 
contrast to the calm indifference of the Turks pre- 
sent—an indifference somewhat tinged with con- 
tempt, since when fears were expressed to some 
of them by a stranger that the wounded men might be 
seriously hurt, they remarked that a Turkish bath and a 
few days’ repose would set them all right. To the un- 
accustomed spectator this wild display of fanaticism was 
striking enough, and it was natural that a momentary 
panic should have seized the Europeans present, when 
some of the blood-stained performers quitted their ranks 
and made their way towards the tribunes reserved for the 
Diplomatic Corps. Doubtless visions of slaughter and 
massacre quickly fleeted across the brains of the ladies 
and gentlemen present: the former were hastily pushed 
into a safe retreat at the back of the tribunes, into which 
most of their male protectors also found their way. One 
Ambassador, in his haste, fell over and upset a large 
candelabra. Cavasses rushed to the front; but it was 
soon explained that the Shiates were only intent on 
asking the release of one of their comrades who had 
been imprisoned by the Turkish authorities, and on 
whose behalf they wished to enlist the sympathies of 
their distinguished visitors. It is not generally known 
that the actors in the sanguinary portion of this extra- 
ordinary exhibition are men, and the sons of men, who, 
having been childless, had taken a vow that, should 
Heaven grant them male offspring, they would devote 
themselves and their sons to the service of Hassan and 
Hussein, whose memory they keep alive in the bosom of 
their brethren by these ghastly performances, 
A. 


THE VISION OF THE BRIDGES. 


THE curtains, drawn against the storm, shut out 
The sea, the flying clouds, the reeling moon, 

Balls of blown foam and showers of pattering sand, 
The blurred and broken curve of shuddering lamps, 
The sea-smoke trooping in weird gusts to land 

Like spectres from the graveyard of the sea. 

And while the chimneys roared—the curtains swayed— 
The windows chattered in an aguish fit— 

An old man, with his grandchild at his knee, 

Sat by the cheerful fire and felt no storm— 

He reading to his Effie from a book 

The story of the vision Mirzah saw, 


And ever as he read, she, if she heard, 
Seeming to hear not, but she clearly saw 
Within the fairy world of glowing coal 

All that was written. So it came to pass 

She found herself at Bagdat, on the hills, 

And, lo! upon the summit of a rock 

She heard the Shepherd playing on his pipe © 
Such heavenly melodies as angels play 

To souls of holy men who have died in pain. 
And when the Shepherd took her by the hand 
And placed her on the topmost pinnacle, 

She through the long, wide valley spread below 
Saw the prodigious tide of water roll, 

Sunlit, but rising from a sunless mist 

And lost in mist. And as she gazed she saw 

A bridge across the middle of the tide, 

Ending in ruined arches, and behold! 

The air was filled with little wingéd boys 

And flights of unimaginable birds ; 

But all the bridge was full of treacherous doors. 
And with a startled cry she saw a crowd— 

A merry crew of frolic girls and boys— 

Break from a black cloud, and with laughing eyes 
And glittering curls come running on the bridge, 
And as they ran the doors beneath them gaped, 
And many dropped and vanished in the tide. 
Her eyes grew blind with anguish at the sight 
Of one young mother and her baby-girl, 

For when the babe, with chubby hands outstretched, 
Balanced itself upon its tiny feet, 

And tottering ran to tumble in her lap, 

A trapdoor opened, and the babe fell thro’ ; 
And crouching on the bridge the mother sat 
And stared with great dry eyeballs at the tide. 


And all the while that Effie watched absorbed 
That mystic bridge and sea which Mirzah saw, 
Another grandsire and another child 

Gazed on another bridge, another sea, 

Saw flying clouds and reeling moon, blown foam, 
Blown sand, and broken curves of shuddering lamps, 
And spectral sea-smoke trooping down the Tay. 

A darkness hid the bridge at either end, 

At either end a mist absorbed the sea. 

The moon flashed through the chasms of fitful rain, 
And lo! from out the darkness, through the storm, 
There came a slowly-gliding line of lights, 

And men and women, bright-eyed girls and boys, 
Moved with the gliding lights across the bridge. 
And when the grandchild saw the lights break thro’ 
And fall in showers of lightning to the sea, 

There came such windy clamour from the beach, 
The house with such half-human wailing rang, 
That Effie clung unto her grandsire, scared ; 

And he, too, fearful, stopped and closed the book 
On Mirzah, sighing, “ Man was made in vain !” 


And then, as gust by gust the tempest spent 

Its passion, Effie, on the hills once more, 

Saw the vast valley open thro’ the mist 

Into a thousand little shining seas 

That ran among innumerable isles 

Covered with fruits and flowers—saw people pass 
With garlands on their heads among the trees— 
Heard the confused sweet sound of singing-birds, 
Of falling waters, harps, and human song— 
Heard and half murmured, for her part, the wish 
For wings to bear her to those happy seats, 

And shuddered as the Genius made reply 

That none could reach those isles so fresh and green 
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Except by passing through the gates of death 
That opened every moment on the bridge. 


Then with a sigh that ended in a smile 

The child looked brightly in her grandsire’s face, 
As Mirzah turned to gaze once more, and saw, 
Instead of rolling tide and archéd bridge 

And happy islands in a shining sea, 

Nought but the vale of Bagdat, hollow and long, 
With sheep and camels grazing on its sides, 


O broken: bridge and rolling tide of Tay ! 
O ye who see the vision, stern-lipped men 
And weeping women, in your grief assured 
That these wild waters bear your cherished dead 
To happy isles and palmy seats of peace, - 
How shall my heart not bleed with yours—for you— 
If man’s new gospel be indeed the truth, 
If life flow onward to no happy isles 
But vanish in a vague, unconscious mist, 
If, grown to perfect knowledge and unfaith, 
The Mirzah of a disillusion’d world, 
In some dim epoch of the cosmic years, 
Shall stand upon these hills of Fife, and see 
No bridge, no tide, nought but a hollow vale 
With flocks at pasture on its grassy sides ! 
WILLIAM CANTON. 


THE HOME SECRETARY AND ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 


HE present Government have again and again been 
reproached with their neglect of purely domestic 
legislation, and it is impossible to deny that there is 
some justice in the allegation. To some minds not only 
is an ample excuse for this neglect found in the Govern- 
ment’s necessary preoccupation in foreign affairs, but the 
result of their policy is held to be more than a set-off for 
some domestic legislation left undone. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, in the interests of the public, that, while 
several desirable measures have never got beyond the 
potential stage, others have been passed without due con- 
sideration, and are consequently in need of revision. 
Among the latter must be classed the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, and the Metropolitan Streets Improvement Act, 
1877. No measures in recent times have been better in 
principle or more philanthropic in aim. Two objects 
were sought to be secured by them, and both cannot fail 
to command approval. One was the destruction of a 
number of rotten houses in which the seeds of disease 
found literally a hotbed. The other was the better 
housing of London artisans and their families. To 
attain these ends, the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
given considerable money-spending and other powers, of 
which they have made liberal use. Yet their efforts, suc- 
cessful as they have undoubtedly been in many respects, 
have signally failed to give satisfaction’ in the quarters 
where it was most desired. The Board are not satisfied, 
for they consider their efforts to have been hampered by 
certain provisions of the Acts, which provisions they are 
most anxious to get altered. The ratepayers are not 
satisfied, for they say that their money has been spent 
extravagantly, and even needlessly, without producing 
one-half the results that were expected. And, lastly, the 
artisans are not satisfied, for they declare that from the 
Board’s confirmed habit of pulling down about five times 
as much as they build up, their condition, both from the 
point of view of comfort and sanitation, is far worse than 
before. Under these circumstances, it is scarcely sur- 
_ prising that the Board should have. appealed to the 
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Home Secretary for counsel and help, and it is satisfac- 
tory to observe that they have got both. 

Mr. Cross’s recently published reply to the deputation 
which interviewed him on the subject some time ago is 
characteristically practical in form and substance. The 
Metropolitan Board applied (1) “That the Secretary of 
State should release certain lands appropriated under 
the Act (Metropolitan Streets Improvement, 1877) 
as sites for dwellings for the labouring classes, and 
sanction the appropriation of certain other lands in sub- 
stitution” ; and (2) “That he should release the Board 
from the restriction of the Act prohibiting them from 
taking fifteen houses or more occupied by persons belong- 
ing to the labouring classes unless there has been pro- 
vided elsewhere sufficient accommodation for the number 
of the working classes who will have been displaced.” 
The motives of these applications are sufficiently clear to 
those who know anything of the circumstances under 
which they were made. The Metropolitan Board have 
acquired certain tracts of land upon which stand the 
rotten and unhealthy tenements which it is the present 
mission of the Board to clear from the face of London. 
These purchases, according to some, have been effected’ 
on an entirely false principle of valuation which has largely 
over-compensated the owners of the condemned dwellings. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that such a price has been. 
paid for many of the lands as to render it impossible to- 
erect artisans’ dwellings upon them except with the un- 
pleasant accompaniment of a heavy annual loss. This 
the Metropolitan Board—who are not wholly without 
conscience in the matter of the ratepayers’ pockets,. 
although their policy sometimes looks like it— cannot 
bring themselves to face. Under these circumstances, 
the Board not unreasonably desire to avail themselves of 
the express powers given them by the Act, subject to the 
approval of the Home Secretary, of erecting on these 
lands buildings of a character that will prove remunera- 
tive, and of putting up artisans’ dwellings in less expe: - 
sive localities. And Mr. Cross is not at all averse from 
helping the Board in the manner, if not to the extent, 
they desire. But he does not fail to perceive that this 
substitution of lands can only be carried out without hurt 
to the classes which the Act is intended primarily to 
benefit if certain conditions are fulfilled ; and these he suc- 
cinctly specifies. He declares that before consenting to: 
the Board's proposal he must be satisfied that the lands 
to be substituted are sufficient to provide for as many 
persons of the labouring classes as those who are to be 
displaced ; that they are not at an inconvenient distance 
from the areas from which the persons will be displaced ; 
and that they offer suitable sites and accommodation for 
the purposes for which they are designed. The practical 
good sense of these conditions is so obvious that we 
need not follow the Home Secretary into the details with 
which he supports them. Nor can his care on these 
points be thought unnecessary on the ground that the 
Metropolitan Board are themselves sufficiently regardful 
of the interests of the artisan classes. They have more 
than once shown themselves singularly disregardful of 
these interests. Indeed, the second point upon which 
they now ask Mr. Cross to release them from the obliga- 
tions of the Act is an example of this, and its effect upon 
all thoughtful minds must be to convince them of the 
wisdom, as well as justice, of Mr. Cross’s determination 
not to entertain it. 

For the Board’s proposition comes simply to this : that 
they should be allowed to clear various lands on the 
strength of having cleared certain others upon which 
artisans’ dwellings may some day be built. Mr. Cross 
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know what’s what, I can tell yer.” ‘ Not wishing to offend 
such an engaging patron, a man was sent for, and the 


hits the one sufficient objection (though others might be 
found) to this proposition in a single sentence, If the 
Board’s desires were granted, “the class of population to 
be displaced would have to suffer extreme hardship 
during the intermediate period, perhaps years long, while 
the new houses were being constructed.” In proof of 
this Mr. Cross quotes an example very much to the 
point :—“ As is shown by the Metropolitan Streets Im- 
provement Act, 1872,” he adds, “it is only too possible 
that houses would never be constructed there at all.” 
This is sufficient to condemn the Board’s proposition to 
Mr. Cross’s mind as it will to the minds of most other 
people. It is impossible to doubt, therefore, that the 
Home Secretary’s reply as a whole is distinctly beneficial 
to the artisan and the ratepayer. At the same time it is 
almost equally valuable from its modification of certain 
of the provisions of the Metropolitan Streets Improve- 
ment Act, 1877, the meaning and obligations of which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have shown a tendency 
to strain. 


THE BRITON ON HIS TRAVELS. 


. the days of old, very old England there was a 

barbaric superstition about the English traveller 
on the Continent. It was supposed that he hired 
post-chaises or else travelled in his own carriage ; that 
he always had his pockets and his portmanteaus stuffed 
chockful with gold and bank-notes; that he was a 
shower of Danz in every city, town,or village that he 
put his foot in; that mayors and landlords cringed 
obsequiously before him, and humbled themselves to the 
dust in the presence of the haughty milord. But ous 
avons changé tout cela! The English tourist of to-day is 
a very different being altogether. If he be middle-aged, 
he is like enough to be an honest (or dishonest) grocer 
or butcher, who, in spite of Civil Service stores’ competi- 
tion, can yet find the means to purchase a set of tourist 
coupons. To the Paris guide he is indeed a refreshing 
object of pity, disgust, and contempt. He is suspicious 
and greedy, impertinent, supercilious, ignorant, and 
offensive in every respect. There is one thing 
which above all others he has firmly set his mind upon. 
He will have his money’s-worth for whatever he pays ; 
and to carry this principle out he will endure unheard-of 
agonies rather than show the smallest sign of wavering in 
his laudable purpose. Leaving the char-a-banc, he will 
insist upon tram ping up the whole bitter height of the 
Arc de Triomphe, 280 steps though there be. But he has 
paid his money to do the show, and upstairs will he drag 
himself and his faithful spouse. His honest “ missus ” 
may groan, perspire, and shake from head to foot, but 
he only answers, “ Matilda Jane, we’ve paid our money 
like Christians, and we'll do the thing proper.” Again, 
though it makes his very flesh creep and his blood 
curdle, he will never fail to “do” the Morgue. There 
will he be seen st aring at the hideous photographs of the 
dead, as if he were performing some solemn act of duty. 
He has even been known to grumble when there 
were no corpses over which he could gloat as he 
stared through the plate-glass, and to declare that the 
whole thing was “a reg’lar do altogether.” 

In matters of food he is always a great connoisseur. 
Only a month ago, at a restaurant of St. Cloud patronised 
by “Cook’s,” a burly Briton was heard loudly shouting, 
es Gassong ! gassong!” in fact so loudly that the pro- 
prietor of the establishment stepped up and politely 
demanded the cause of the disturbance. “I want to see 
this ‘bon biftek,’ as yer call it, afore it is cooked, for I 
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raw meat produced. The tourist looked at it :in utter 


contempt, and, heedless of those who might have per- 
chance wished to partake of it, seized a patt of it 
between his grubby thumb and finger. “ Bah !” he bawled | 


in disgusted contempt, ‘‘ mere chuck steak, gentlemen and 


ladies—nothing but chuck! chuck!” Another gentle- — 


man among the company of tourists seconded him by 
remarking, ‘‘ Hoffal! hoffal!” In their own country 
neither of these honest tradesmen would have.dared to 
behave in such a fashion. However, these sort of 
Britons in their travels seem to be possessed with the 


notion that the greater blackguards they make of them- | 


selves when on the Continent the more is their 
nationality respected. We sometimes complain that 
French humorists can never depict the Englishman but 
by a gross caricature. Ifthey never saw any but those on 
the Continent, they could come to no other conclusion. 


The British tourist is far more often than not a gross | 


caricature of himself at home. As to his national reputa- 
tion for generosity, the Parisian shopman can have but 
a very poor idea of this sort of Briton. He enters the 
shop accompanied by his wife or daughter, who, as their 
saying goes, can just parley-voo a little. Paterfamilias 
stands close at the elbow of the would-be purchaser, and 
whenever anything is tendered for sale and the price 
asked, invariably calls to mind his stock of French and 
cries out, “ Trow cheer! trow cheer! Don’t let that 
beggar rush you, my dear.” Yet the juvenile tourist of 
this class of society is perhaps, despite what some may 
think to the contrary, a far more satisfactory specimen of 
British humanity. ’Arry abroad, at any rate, goes abroad 
to be pleased with what he sees and what he gets. Andas 
to the Continentals, although they regard him with themost 
supreme contempt, still it is nearly always a good-natured 
contempt. To see ’Arry landed in some old city of the 
Continent is a sight indeed. He is rather nervous pass- 
ing through the douaniers, but at once recovers himself 
when seated in the fly which bears him to his hotel. His 
own and his companions’ enjoyment is almost of a frantic 
nature. They pass by a small cart. “Bless me, ’Arry, 
if there ain’t an old ’ooman a-drivin’ herself with a moke! 
No! blow me! it’s a dawg wot’s a-pullin’—actually a 
dawg!” And as ’Arry passes the old white-capped 
market woman he gives her a friendly shout of “ Gee-up, 
missus; show yer paces, bow-wow.” Then as the fly 
turns into the better quarter of the city ’Arry exclaims, 
with the delight occasioned by novelty, “ Lookey, Jim ; 
Bouleyvards, I’m blowed!” Then he casts glances of 
scorn at a small but fiery infantry soldier, and insinua- 
tingly asks him, “ Do yer think yer could carry a gun if 
yer ’ad yer gal to’elp yer?” But the merry militaire 
only looks upon ’Arry with a good-natured grin. Long 
ago he has come to the conclusion that there is some 
mysterious custom in ever-perfidious Albion of, for the 
benefit of their failing health, turning all their lunatics at 
large upon the Continent at certain particular seasons of 
the year. Yet ’Arry at his hotel is ever so much a better 
fellow and a better customer than his senior. Even the 
all-important landlord smiles approval upon the Briton 
as he follows the waiter upstairs, casting glances of fasci- 
nating admiration upon an occasional chambermaid. 
Then ’Arry turns to ask if the attendant can “ parley 
Hanglaise.” ‘Oh, yes, parfactly, monsieur; and what 
will monsieur partake of for breakfast—a leetle feeish, a 
cutlet, or perhaps a beefsteak—perhaps monsieur could 
eat a beefsteak?” ’Arry is delighted. “Could I eat a 
beefsteak ? couldI eat a ox, or the fellow what growed 
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him? Oh! no, not at all, rayther!” Then he tells the 
waiter how glad he is that he speaks English—can fariey 
Hangilaise. ‘“ Yes,” says the polite creature. “ Very well, 
then,” answers ’Arry, ‘‘ you can just take them trotter- 
cases of mine down below, and put a bit of a smile on 
‘em.” At this the man looks for a moment or so rather 
confused, but his native quickness causes him to follow 
’Arry’s finger pointed towards the boots, so he picks them 
up and leaves the room. When he has gone the remark 
is, ‘‘ Wonderful difficult thing to learn Henglish, ’Arry ; 
takes more than a bloomin’ lifetime.” 

Still it is somewhat amusing even to see ’Arry “ doing” 
the cathedral of the place. He passes the wall font at 
the entrance. ‘ My eye, Jim,” he whispers, “’oly water, 
by George! Wonder if they puts a nip o’ whiskey in it.” 
Then how hugely is he tickled by the novelty of a con- 
fessional. ‘ Well I’m blest if that old bloke in the sentry- 
box ain’t a’earing of ’er as she’s a tellin of ’er sins.” And 
then he puts Jim into fits of laughter by whispering, “ Tell 
‘im all yer sins, Mary. Let ’im know how yer kissed 
Sarah’s young man behind the kitching door.” But 
’Arry is a man, and is quite as much open to sympa- 
thetic impressions as any other. He gazes upwards to 
the lofty arches of Gothic splendour and exclaims, “ Bless 
me, Jim, if this ain’t too prime! it lifts me orf my ’eels, 
quite orf my ’eels.” Even ’Arry has a touch of the 
sublime sometimes. In the evening ’Arry goes to the 
“Jardang day Plunks” to hear the concert and sit 
beneath the trees and drink Bavarian beer. When he 
enters he is much struck with the beauty of the scene, 
and informs his companion that it beats even North 
Woolwich into fits. ‘These ’ere mossoos know the 
tip, my boy; they knows the tip.” And then ’Arry, 
gracefully sucking the end of his stick, cocks his feet 
on the nearest chair, and contemplates the gas-lamps, 
the trees, the gay dresses of the promenaders, and the 
moonlit sky. He is on the “continong” at last, and 
vastly enjoys it. And, after all, who shall dare to assert 
that ’Arry should not be allowed to have his share of 
enjoyment quite as much as his more sedate and better 
behaved superiors? Yet we sometimes grumble at the 
hideous caricatures our Continental brethren make of 
the Briton on his travels. Is it so very. much to be 
wondered at ? 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


peewee pene 
THE TAY BRIDGE. 

HE Tay Bridge has been a most unfortunate ven- 

ture for the shareholders of the North British Rail- 
way Company. Even during its short-lived existence it 
seems to have added little or nothing to the traffic re- 
ceipts of the company, although it cost over £300,000 
to construct. The traffic receipts of the railway for the 
year ending 30th June last were, indeed, 4510 less than 
the sum realised in the year ending 30th June, 1877— 
that is, before the bridge was opened. Some allowance 
must be made for the loss of traffic which this compan y 
—in common with all lines—sustained during the last 
year or so owing to the depression of trade ; but, making 
allowance for this, it seems doubtful whether the Tay 
Bridge should not be classed as a failure, financially as 
well as structurally. It is certainly a question for the 
shareholders to consider whether they have anything to 
gain by rebuilding the bridge. That it can be repaired 
and strengthened so as to withstand a much fiercer gale 
than that which caused its destruction, there can be no 
doubt whatever ; and this course is certain to be very 
strongly urged, especially by those professionally in- 


terested in the erection of such structures. It is true 
that the interest on the capital already expended on the 
Tay Bridge will have to be paid under any circum- 
stances ; but as its reconstruction, if properly carried out, 
will entail an expenditure of at least another £100,000, 
the abandonment of the bridge route would almost 
appear to be the wisest course to adopt, particularly if its 
chance of success is to be judged by the traffic receipts 
of the past year. An agreement with the Caledonian 
Railway Company for a division of traffic, accompanied 
by the abandonment of both the Tay and Forth Bridges 
routes, would offer perhaps the best prospect to the 
shareholders of the North British line. 


PERUVIAN FINANCE. 

ONSIDERABLE attention continues to be be- 
stowed upon the prospects of the holders of 
Peruvian Bonds. During the past week the fluctuations 
on the Stock Exchange have been considerable, both as 
regards their extent and suddenneéss, and, as usual on such 
occasions, the wildest stories have been set afloat. The 
bulk of these may be, of course, dismissed without 
notice, but there are two points, one in the favourable 
and the other in the opposite direction, which deserve 
attention. In the first place we believe it is a practical 
certainty that some union of the various committees, both 
here and abroad, will shortly be an accomplished fact. 
We understand that the negotiations between Sir Charles 
Russell and Mr, Croyle are on the point of being brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, and should this be the case 
the assent of the French and Belgian Committees may 
be almost assumed. On Wednesday a representative of 
the Chilian Minister was, it appears, present at a meeting 
of the Russell Committee, and his explanations as to the 
course proposed to be followed by his Government were 
probably more effective in inducing harmony and concord 
among the hostile camps of the bondholders’ representa- 
tives than all the writing and talking of the past few 
years. That the Chilians are determined to seize and 
retain the guano and nitrate deposits of Peru there can 
now be no doubt whatever. Nor is there any occasion 
for suspicion that when once in full possession the rights 
of the bondholders will be fairly and reasonably re- 
spected. But here arises the second and unfortunately 
too grave question—Will the Argentine Republic, the 
jealous neighbour of Chili and friend of Peru, permit the 
territorial annexations now contemplated ? The irritation 
prevailing at Buenos Ayres after each Chilian triumph is 
well known, and it is quite possible that at any moment 
the discontent may ripen into a readiness to unsheath the 
sword. The Patagonian question is still unsettled ; and 
the supremacy of Chili on the West Coast has always 
been a thorn in the side of the Argentine Republic. Nor 
can it be said that the River Plate Government has been 
blind to such contingencies. The armaments, both naval 
and military, have been largely increased during the past 
few months, and although it is given out that the object 
of these is merely the filling up of gaps left open during 
the period of financial difficulty, the singular coincidence 
that the season of reorganisation should tally with the 
period of Chilian victories will not fail to strike most 
minds. Indeed, the Chili-Peru war seems to be the all- 
engrossing subject of anxiety at Buenos Ayres. Accord- 
ing to some of the local papers just to hand, “ the Chilian 
question is the only cloud that hangs over the country. 
The possibility of serious compromises, owing to the 
triumph of Chili, and a treaty of peace disturbing the 
West Coast equilibrium, causes a nervous feeling in the 
market, maintains the high premium on gold, and checks 
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the advance of our national securities. Should Peru and © 


Bolivia make a stout resistance, then the difficulties that 
surround Chili will be so much increased that the Argen- 
tine policy will be limited to a strict neutrality ; but with 
all their desire for peace, and to hold aloof from such a 
dangerous struggle, it seems most improbable that the 
Government of Buenos Ayres will consent to any peace 
that will secure to Chili a territorial supremacy on the 
West Coast. As people in Europe do not well under- 
stand the conflict of interests involved in this war, we 
may obsérve that many of our representative men think 
the war is as yet only beginning, will last for three or four 
years, and can only terminate through the sheer exhaus- 
tion of Chili.” 

In spite, however, of these unfavourable opinions, 
which, as regards at all events the duration of the war, 
are no doubt exaggerated, we must still adhere to the 
opinion that the position of Peruvian Bondholders has 
greatly improved of late. As we have before expressed 


_ourselyes, no change from the sovereign authority of 


Peru can be for the worse. Should the Chilian Govern- 
ment find it necessary to modify its policy to meet the 


~views -of its powerful neighbour, there would still no 


doubt be a residue of advantage left to public creditors. 
It must always be remembered that the Argentine 
Republic is quite as alive to the necessity of fair dealing 
with the bondholders as the Government at Valparaiso, 
and it is quite possible that the demands of the former 
may be subjected to modification should they seem to 
clash with the interest of the creditors of Peru. 
ever the outcome, the bondholders would seem to be 
fortunate in one sense—viz., that they have nothing to 
Jose and everything to gain. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
“THE fifteenth exhibition of works by Old Masters 

; and by deceased masters of the British School, 
‘which opened to the public at Burlington House this 
week, is particularly satisfactory, for three reasons :— 
Firstly, there seem to be fewer pictures of doubtful 
authenticity admitted than of late years, though here 
and there we come across a canvas obviously ascribed to 


"a painter who never worked on it ; secondly, the special 


collection of works of Holbein is very welcome, as there 
is no painter so hard to study, his fine pictures being so 
much scattered; and thirdly, the amateur and art 
student will be grateful that there are fewer pictures on 
view than in previous years. And it is possible, with 
cue diligence, to gain a good idea of it within a reason- 
Still, there is a great deal to notice, and we 
shall only attempt to point out the most prominent 
features of the Exhibition. 

One of the most striking pictures in the first gallery 
is Turner’s fine picture of Somer Hill, near Tunbridge; 
-and near it hang three examples of Reynolds, the 
portrait of Colonel Barré, who, as Walpole said, had a 
“savage glare in one eye,” being especially powerful. 
Morland and Gainsborough are represented here also, 
and there are some pictures by Joseph Severn, and then 
we come to two remarkable views of Venice, one by 
Turner—a view on the Grand Canal—and the other by 
Bonington, a painter who would have taken a still higher 
rank than that he occupies among his contemporaries 
had not his life been prematurely cut short. A fine 
breezy seascape, by Sir Augustus Calcott, shows us the 
mouth of the Tyne, with Shields on the right ; and here, 
also, are two Hogarths. In the second gallery there is 
a large picture of poultry by Cuyp, and the same painter 
is represented also by two large landscapes; here is a 


What- 


cow by Paul Potter ; here, also, are one or two notice-— 
able examples of Rubens, the finest being Portraits ” 
of a Lady and Gentleman, belonging to Earl _ 
Vandyck shows us the — 
Thomas Howard of the Arundel Marbles, while here, — 
Melza, and 3 
Terburg. A dainty Watteau shows us a masquerade, and — 


Sydney. A_ portrait by 


again, are examples of Jan Steen, 
here is a new Rembrandt, another representation of the 
famous mill, though it will hardly compare with a picture 
with the same title exhibited here in a previous exhibition. 
In the third gallery we come upon a “ Mater Dolorosa” 
by Titian, and a familiar Canaletto, contributed by her 
Majesty. Here, too,is a so-called likeness of Michael 
Angelo, which Mr. T. C. Robinson points out—and, we 
think, rightly—to be a portrait of Baccio Bandinelli by 
himself, or possibly by Andrea del Sarto. Vandyck’s 
portrait of Charles I., contributed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
is a wholly exquisite work, with the sad, weak Stuart face 
rendered to perfection. Equal praise may be awarded 
to another Vandyck, the portrait of Lord Mowbray and 
Maltravers; and we find some glorious examples of 
Reynolds, notably the portraits of Mrs. Riddell and 
Lady Elizabeth Compton, and of Selwyn, the wit and 
friend of Walpole. Gainsborough also comes well to the 
front in this gallery, as witness the delightful portraits of 
his daughters, with very happily caught and diverse ex- 
pressions of the faces, and graceful and delicate drapery ; 
and “ The Harvest Waggon,” in which one of these girls 
also figures, and a portrait of the twelfth Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Leaving, as we must perforce do, many pictures of 
note, we come to the Holbeins, and never before, surely, 
were so many examples of the painter gathered in one 
room. It is a reproach to the authorities of our 
National Gallery that there is not one Holbein in 
the collection, and those here are contributed by 
wealthy connoisseurs, some of the most important 
coming from Windsor. The grave and prosaic art of 
the painter is here seen in many admirable examples, 
though it should be said that Holbein is only prosaic 
in a good sense ; that is to say, the chief characteristics 
of his portraits are a scrupulous fidelity and honésty 
that led him to decline to glorify the stern faces he 
painted with any of the chivalrous beauty of Vandyck, 
the charm of Reynolds, or the grace of Gainsborough. 
His portraits, therefore, though singularly powerful 
and executed with the precision we might have ex- 
pected of an artist who painted frescoes for the town 
hall of Basle at the age of sixteen, are less attractive 
than those of the great painters mentioned. Everyone 
of the works exhibited here deserves special atten- 
tion; but among the most remarkable we may call 
attention to the portraits of Lady Guildford and Lady 
Butts, of the Duchess of Milan, of Henry VII[., and 
Edward VI. when Prince of Wales, of Sir William Butts, 
Sir Nicholas Carew, and the painter’s own likeness. The 
portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, described as of the 
school of Holbein, might well have been by the painter 
himself, and, indeed, the entire room will be remembered 
by art students with, let us hope, much gratitude to the 
providers of so rich an artistic feast. In the last gallery, 
for the collection does not extend beyond the fifth saloon, 
we have some curious examples of Botticelli, quaint 
illustrations to Boccacio’s “ Decameron,” a Mantegna, 
and various pictures of the Umbrian, Venetian, Floren- 
tine, and Castilian schools. 
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A POSTHUMOUS MENDELSSOHN QUARTET. 
T has been said again and again of Mendelssohn 
that he had no sterner critic than himself, That 
being so, we marvel that he should never have thought, 
in his later years, of bringing into prominent notice such 
a splendid specimen of his youthful genius as the 
quartet in E flat that was played for the first time in 
public at the “ Pops” on Monday night. What matters 
it that this composition was but the work of a boy of 
fourteen, and that it was his first quartet? It is assuredly 
no meaner example of his early power as a writer for the 
chamber, than was the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music of his mastery of orchestration, at an age when 
most boys are thinking of naught but games and _ holi- 
days. Can he have forgotten all about this quartet, or 
did he purposely withhold it? In either case we should 
feel inclined to blame the great master, and thereby run 
the risk of offending the vast legion of his blind admirers; 
but what seems still more strange is that thirty years 
should have elapsed since his death, and this pheno- 
menal thing is only now presented to the public for the 
first time. Were it Haydn or Schubert there would be 
little cause for wonder; but with Mendelssohn, whose 
every production was so closely watched from his boy- 
hood upwards, and whose works, published and unpub- 
lished, number barely more than three-score, the matter 
is different. However, we must be grateful for the 
Zrouvaille, and express our thanks to the director of the 
Popular Concerts for enabling us to make its acquaint- 
ance. 

The quartet needs little description. It does not pla- 
giarise, though it breathes. Mozart and Beethoven 
throughout, as might be anticipated from the lad of four- 
teen ; and yet there is an inter-mixture of the coming 
Mendelssohn that is plainly perceptible—sufficient, truly, 
to be marvellous in an effort of one so young. ‘There is 
remarkable independence of thought in the working-out 
of the first movement, and one phrase in the “ free fan- 
tasia ” is almost identical with a familiar passage of great 
melodic beauty, similarly placed, in the concerto for 
violin that came years afterwards. The adagio is 
charming, but not so original; and the same may 
be said of the wminuetio; on the other hand, 
the /rvio of the latter movement, both in charac- 
ter and design, distinctly shows the growing inde- 
pendence of the writer, and might almost be called a 
piece of pure Mendelssohn. The /ima/e consists of a 
masterly combination of fugue and counterpoint, forming 
a worthy ending to a work full of learning and genius, that 
will henceforth take its place among the known master- 
pieces of the illustrious musician. It was rendered with all 
possible sympathy and excellence by Madame Norman- 
Néruda, Herr L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti, 
and enthusiastic applause came from all sides at the 
close of the final movement. Another early composition 
by Mendelssohn, the “* Tema con Variazioni” in D, for 
piano and violoncello, was played later on, and secured 
the usual triumph for Signor Piatti, whose ventrée had 
previously been made the occasion of a special demon- 
stration. We need scarcely say that the gifted cellist was 
as great as ever. Mdlle. Janotha was heard to better 
advantage in Chopin’s ‘ Polonaise,” in F sharp minor, 
than in any piece she has played for a long time. The 
“ Polonaise” had never before been heard at the “Pops of 
it is fearfully difficult, and Mdlle. Janotha’s execution 
and reading were simply magnificent. For the inevitable 
encore the young pianist chose a very trying, but exces- 


sively ugly, prelude by the same composer ; the piece 
could not please, and was not worth the exertion to 
play it ; but the audience could not resist applauding such 
perfect manipulation. Herr Henschel sang a ballad by 
Schumann, and a couple of Lieder by Brahms. He was 
in glorious voice, and, singing con amore, gave his 
auditors an even greater treat than usual. Altogether 
the concert was the most enjoyable we have yet had this 
season, and, artistically speaking, the most useful. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


BR the sixth time in London a series of representa- 

tions of opera in English, under the direction of 
Mr. Carl Rosa, commence to-night. Experience has 
taught us to expect from this company performances 
remarkable alike for individual merit and excellence of 
ensemble — features that will doubtless be forthcoming 
once more, and will contrast strangely enough with the 
utter inefficiency and wretched arrangements that charac- 
terised the immediately - preceding season at Her 
Majesty’s. In fact, Mr. Carl Rosa will once again give 
a lesson to the Italian Opera impresario in the method 
by which artistic and pecuniary success may be simul- 
taneously attained. ‘“ Rienzi” will be the opening opera 
of the season, as it was last year, when produced here 
for the first time. The cast, however, will be almost 
entirely different. 


WE regret to learn that at the last moment Mr. Carl 
Rosa, who has for some time been suffering from the 
effects of overwork, is forbidden by his doctors to take 
any part for the present in the labours of conducting. In 
the meantime these duties will be undertaken by Mr. 
Randegger. 


Gossip.—Adelina Patii makes her venfrée before a 
Parisian audience on Feb. 14th at the Gaieté, where 
a short Italian season will be given under the direc- 
tion of the impresario Merelli, with Vianesi as con- 
ductor. Violetta (“Traviata”) is to be the diva’s open- 
ing réle, and, mirabile dictu! the Alfredo will not be 
Nicolini. — The Mapleson American troupe is not 
doing so well again. The critics have been cutting 
up the performances right and left, and the public 
have not by any means been “flocking” to them. 
—Habitués of the Royal Italian Opera will have 
heard with mingled feelings of envy and regret of 
the marvellous success Mdlle. Bianchi continues to 
achieve at the Vienna Hofoper. Of envy, because 
they do not like to read of stars appearing at foreign 
opera-houses who do not sing at Covent Garden as 
well ; of regret, because they did not make enough 
of the young prima donna while she was here. Malle. 
Bianchi has just created cousiderable effect in the part 
of Ophelia.—In order to secure, by previous produc- 
tion here, the right of performance in America of the 
new comic opera by Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert 
(about to be given by the troupe now in the United 
States), the piece was brought out one afternoon last 
week at the Bijou Theatre, Paignton, Devonshire. It 
is called “‘ The Pirates of Penzance; or, Love and Duty.” 
Some time will elapse before the new opera is produced 
in London.—At Madame Sainton Dolby’s pupils’ concert, 
given theother night at Steinway Hall, more than one young 
vocalist of promise appeared. We may select for special 
mention Misses Adela Vernon, Damian, and Arthur— 
names that ought ere long to be brought prominently 
before the public. 
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OLD CELTIC ROMANCES.* 
HERE are two stand-points from which old legends 


and tales can be republished ; the popular and the © i 


philosophical. When the former is adopted the publica- 
tion has, as a rule, no greater value than the “ Hunting 
of the Snark,” and often a great deal less. It is solely 
intended to amuse children of all ages ; and it often fails 
to do so. And the worst of such books is that the old 
legends are often so much “improved ” by their editors, 
that every morsel of local colour and of antiquarian 
spice is taken out of them, so that what was a highly 
interesting and graphic tale, when told in the simple 
language of the original, becomes a flat and silly string of 
nonsense. We need, therefore, scarcely say that we con- 
sider the philosophical standpoint to be the only justifiable 
one for a work of any pretensions, for any book above the 
level of a smart Christmas present with highly coloured 
pictures. But if it be intended thus to edit legends which 
have been discovered in musty MS., if the republication 
is to be valuable to the antiquarian and philosopher, if 
it is to throw light on history, or be interesting to the 
mass of the reading public, one great principle must be 
adhered to, viz., to alter the original as little as possible. 
It is not enough to give what the translator or editor con- 
siders to be the spirit ; the letter must be given wherever 
there is no absolutely insuperable difficulty in the way. 
Not everyone interested in the history of these islands, 
or in the study of Comparative Mythology, understands 
Gaelic. A translation of the old Irish legends, hitherto 
unpublished, is therefore a work which a large number of 
persons would greet with the greatest pleasure, and wel- 
come heartily. With .these feelings uppermost in our 
mind we were much disappointed with Mr. Joyce’s work. 
It is neither a story-book written for children, in which 
the Celtic legends are used as mere means of amusing 
them, nor is it a literal translation of the manuscripts 
and printed books in which these legends are contained ; 
nor, lastly, is it a critical afergu of Irish mythology, con- 
taining historical deductions or such other conclusions as 
the comparison of these tales with the folk-lore of other 
countries would suggest. Mr. Joyce seems to have 
endeavoured to combine the first two ideas, while of any 
comparison with the myths of other countries there is no 
trace, except in the very obvious case of “ The Garden 
of Hisberna,” which, in a foot-note, is simply stated to be 
“The Garden of Hesperides.” But how the Irish came 
to know anything about this garden, whether in the mass 
of Celtic folk-lore any other mention is made of it, how 
it happened that both Hercules and the Sons of Turenn 
went at long intervals to fetch these apples—of all this 
there is not a suggestion. Of course we fully admit 
the principle that this book, being merely a trans- 
lation of Celtic legends, is not a philosophic work, but 
only supplies materials for philosophic study. But 
what we complain of is, that these materials are not 
genuine, that they are not the real old sagas out of which 
history and mythology can some day be formed, but re- 
arrangements. We cannot rely on the author’s ac- 
curacy, not because he translates ill, but because he 
himself says that he has not translated literally, has re- 
arranged some of the legends, and has omitted portions of 
others, and because the flowing, but very poor, English 
verse into which he renders the rugged metre of the 
original songs cannot possibly be trusted as an accurate 
guide to the meaning of the Gaelic. It would have been 
better far if Mr. Joyce had stuck to his text at the risk 
of being obscure and tedious; for the result of his im- 
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provements is, that the value of the legends is lost, while 
they do not gain in immediate interest. And, unfortu- 
nately, not only is the original altered and arranged, but 
whole stanzas are inserted which are confessedly due to 
Mr. Joyce’s poetic talents alone. This by itself would be 
enough to destroy any authority the book might other- 
wise possess ; for, although Mr. Joyce may as a poet be 
most distinguished, we should have preferred that he 
should have kept his own poetry distinct from that of the 
Celtic bards. This, unfortunately, he has not, so that 
on the principle of ex ume disce omnes we never quite 
know whether we are dealing with Gaelic songs of an 
uncertain but very ancient date, or with Irish verse of 
the nineteenth century. Less mischievous, perhaps, 
than the amplifications, though equally annoying, are Mr. 
Joyce’s suppressions. There is much false delicacy about 
the omission of various details in “The Voyage of 
Maildun” and in the “ Overflowing of Lough Neagh.” 
The “ Odyssey ” has never been considered an immoral 
epic, though human weaknesses are occasionally men- 
tioned in it with a thorough realism which would now no 
longer be tolerated. 

“Old Celtic Romances” contains the “ Fate of the 
Children of Lir,” the “ Fate of the Children of Turenn,” 
the third of the trilogy, “‘ The Children of Osna,” having 
been omitted. Of longer tales, which may justly be 
called epics, we have further ‘‘The Voyage of Mail- 
dun,” “The Fairy Palace of the Quicken Trees,” and 
“The Pursuit of the Gilla Dacker and his Horse ;” 
and the volume also gives versions of several shorter 
stories. In most of the epics are found allusions, 
sometimes whole passages, full of suggestiveness: in 
none, however, are such suggestions more plentiful 
than in “The Children of Turenn” and the “ Voyage 
of Maildun.” It is a matter of surprise that an author 
who is nothing if not Irish should have translated these 
tales and have enriched them with annotations, with- 
out even alluding to their undoubted Eastern origin. 
The most superficial will be struck by the resemblance 
of the adventures of Maildun to those of Ulysses. The 
Irish hero undoubtedly met with much more fantastic 
lands, and there is nothing in the Odyssey to com- 
pare in fertility of imagination with the following :— 

“The next island had a wall all around it. When they 
came near the shore, an animal of vast size, with a thick, 
rough skin, started up inside the wall, and ran round the 
island with the swiftness of the wind. When he had ended 
his race, he went toa high point, and, standing on a large flat 
stone, began to exercise himself according to his daily custom 
in the following manner. He kept turning himself round and 
round in his skin, the bones and flesh moving, while the skin 
was at rest. When he was tired of this he rested a little, and 
he then began turning his skin continually round his body, 
down at one side and up at the other like a mill-wheel ; but 
the bones and flesh did not move. After spending some time 
at this sort of work, he started and ran round the island as at 
first, as if to refresh himself. He then went back to the same 
spot, and this time, while the skin that covered the lower part 
of his body remained without motion, he whirled the skin of 


the upper part round like the movement of a flat-lying mill- 
stone.” 


But Circe is, of course, represented by the “ Island 
Queen,” and the Sirens are alluded to more than once in 
almost unmistakable terms. And if there is in this 
legend much that reminds the reader of the ‘ Odyssey,” 
there is also something in it of “Sinbad.” The roc 
appears, only he has no egg. Of the numerous islands 
visited, some have a strong resemblance to the countries 
seen by the Eastern seaman. Now the date at which 
“‘ Maildun” was first written down would, if it could be 
ascertained with any precision, open up a curious vista of 
inquiry. It is not very early, since he started on his 
voyage in consequence of some unpleasant remarks which 


were made about his throwing stones over a church. Yet, 
at the time when the voyage was undertaken, it is clear 
that the Danes were still the great pirate monarchs of 
the deep, and it is highly improbable that any of the 
bards who sang his adventures should have known any- 
thing of Homer. Similar puzzles are suggested by the 
prophecies of the children of Lir, who were transformed 
into swans, foretold the coming of Christianity, and lived 
nearly a thousand years afterwards. The most probable 
explanation—the only one which meets all the difficul- 
ties of the case—appears to be that these mythical 
adventures underwent many modifications in the course 
of the centuries which intervened before they were 
at last committed to writing, and that the late 
bards naturally gave them an interpretation and 
made interpolations in accordance with the doctrines 
of the new faith, Many could, if divested of the 
aggregation of foreign matter which has crystallised 
around them, be clearly traced back to _ their 
homes on the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
But if it is difficult now for the general reader to separate 
what is Mr. Joyce’s from the contents of the MS. which 
supplied him with materials, how infinitely more difficult 
must it be to divide the Eastern elements from the 
Western in these tales! Great, however, as may be the 
difficulty of the task, we do not think that it would be an 
impossible one for a thorough Celtic scholar whose read- 
ing enabled him to discriminate. Mr. Joyce has no 
doubt read Homer and the Arabian Nights; but he 
appears to have put both aside as useless while writing 
his book. But, in fact, these are only two important 
works which must be borne in mind; it is scarcely less 
necessary to remember the main features of Teutonic 
mythology and such of the Phoenician myths as have been 
handed down to us. To do critically and scientifically 
what Mr. Joyce has scarcely attempted, is a task which 
should be welcome to. Irish philologists. Our present 
author deserves credit, at any rate, for having called 
attention to a field of which the soil has scarcely yet been 
turned over, and for having been the first to give to 
the public a number of legends of which the interest 
can hardly be overrated, and has certainly not been 
estimated by himself at its true value. 


INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH LAW.* 


T is often the subject of remark that the children of 
the present day are far better off for books than 
for mer generations of boys and girls, who were dependent 
on the rude woodcuts of persons like James Catnach, 
the famous printer of Seven Dials’ notoriety, instead of 
enjoying the artistic and graceful productions of true artists 
such as Mr. Caldecott or Miss Greenway. It is not, how- 
ever, merely young children who are ‘thus ministered to 
in modern times; children of a larger growth, students 
and young practitioners, and others have their intellectual, 
and even technical, food carefully prepared for them by 
those who are thorough masters of their art, and are yet 
ready to cater for others, the more readily, perhaps, 
because they have had to struggle through the difficulties 
of their science, and have felt the want of the work they 
produce. 

In the early days of English history the study and 
practice of our law was conveyed orally, the great 
common law of England being essentially Zex non scripta. 
It is true that both judges and practitioners would, 
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OLD CELTIC ROMANCES.* 
HERE are two stand-points from which old legends 


and tales can be republished ; the popular and the ~ 1 


philosophical. When the former is adopted the publica- 
tion has, as a rule, no greater value than the “ Hunting 
of the Snark,” and often a great deal less. It is solely 
intended to amuse children of all ages ; and it often fails 
to do so. And the worst of such books is that the old 
legends are often so much “improved ” by their editors, 
that every morsel of local colour and of antiquarian 
spice is taken out of them, so that what was a highly 
interesting and graphic tale, when told in the simple 
language of the original, becomes a flat and silly string of 
nonsense. We need, therefore, scarcely say that we con- 
sider the philosophical standpoint to be the only justifiable 
one for a work of any pretensions, for any book above the 
level of a smart Christmas present with highly coloured 
pictures. But if it be intended thus to edit legends which 
have been discovered in musty MS., if the republication 


is to be valuable to the antiquarian and philosopher, if 


it is to throw light on history, or be interesting to the 
mass of the reading public, one great principle must be 
adhered to, viz., to alter the original as little as possible. 
It is not enough to give what the translator or editor con- 
siders to be the spirit ; the letter must be given wherever 
there is no absolutely insuperable difficulty in the way. 
Not everyone interested in the history of these islands, 
or in the study of Comparative Mythology, understands 
Gaelic. A translation of the old Irish legends, hitherto 
unpublished, is therefore a work which a large number of 
persons would greet with the greatest pleasure, and wel- 
come heartily. With .these feelings uppermost in our 
mind we were much disappointed with Mr. Joyce’s work. 
It is neither a story-book written for children, in which 
the Celtic legends are used as mere means of amusing 
them, nor is it a literal translation of the manuscripts 
and printed books in which these legends are contained ; 
nor, lastly, is it a critical afergu of Irish mythology, con- 
taining historical deductions or such other conclusions as 
the comparison of these tales with the folk-lore of other 
countries would suggest. Mr. Joyce seems to have 
endeavoured to combine the first two ideas, while of any 
comparison with the myths of other countries there is no 
trace, except in the very obvious case of “ The Garden 
of Hisberna,” which, in a foot-note, is simply stated to be 
“The Garden of Hesperides.” But how the Irish came 
to know anything about this garden, whether in the mass 
of Celtic folk-lore any other mention is made of it, how 
it happened that both Hercules and the Sons of Turenn 
went at long intervals to fetch these apples—of all this 
there is not a suggestion. Of course we fully admit 
the principle that this book, being merely a trans- 
lation of Celtic legends, is not a philosophic work, but 
only supplies materials for philosophic study. But 
what we complain of is, that these materials are not 
genuine, that they are not the real old sagas out of which 
history and mythology can some day be formed, but re- 
arrangements. We cannot rely on the author’s ac- 
curacy, not because he translates ill, but because he 
himself says that he has not translated literally, has re- 
arranged some of the legends, and has omitted portions of 
others, and because the flowing, but very poor, English 
verse into which he renders the rugged metre of the 
original songs cannot possibly be trusted as an accurate 
guide to the meaning of the Gaelic. It would have been 
better far if Mr. Joyce had stuck to his text at the risk 
of being obscure and tedious; for the result of his im- 
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provements is, that the value of the legends is lost, while 
they do not gain in immediate interest. And, unfortu- 
nately, not only is the original altered and arranged, but 
whole stanzas are inserted which are confessedly due to 
Mr. Joyce’s poetic talents alone. This by itself would be 
enough to destroy any authority the book might other- 
wise possess ; for, although Mr. Joyce may as a poet be 
most distinguished, we should have preferred that he 
should have kept his own poetry distinct from that of the 
Celtic bards. This, unfortunately, he has not, so that 
on the principle of ex une disce omnes we never quite 
know whether we are dealing with Gaelic songs of an 
uncertain but very ancient date, or with Irish verse of 
the nineteenth century. Less mischievous, perhaps, 
than the amplifications, though equally annoying, are Mr. 
Joyce’s suppressions. There is much false delicacy about 
the omission of various details in “The Voyage of 
Maildun ” and in the “ Overflowing of Lough Neagh.” 
The “Odyssey ” has never been considered an immoral 
epic, though human weaknesses are occasionally men- 
tioned in it with a thorough realism which would now no 
longer be tolerated. 

“Old Celtic Romances” contains the “ Fate of the 
Children of Lir,” the “ Fate of the Children of Turenn,” 
the third of the trilogy, ‘‘ The Children of Osna,” having 
been omitted. Of longer tales, which may justly be 
called epics, we have further ‘‘The Voyage of Mail- 
dun,” “The Fairy Palace of the Quicken Trees,” and 
“The Pursuit of the Gilla Dacker and his Horse ;” 
and the volume also gives versions of several shorter 
stories. In most of the epics are found allusions, 
sometimes whole passages, full of suggestiveness: in 
none, however, are such suggestions more plentiful 
than in “The Children of Turenn” and the “ Voyage 
of Maildun.” It is a matter of surprise that an author 
who is nothing if not Irish should have translated these 
tales and have enriched them with annotations, with- 
out even alluding to their undoubted Eastern origin. 
The most superficial will be struck by the resemblance 
of the adventures of Maildun to those of Ulysses. The 
Irish hero undoubtedly met with much more fantastic 
lands, and there is nothing in the Odyssey to com- 
pare in fertility of imagination with the following :— 

“The next island had a wall all around it. When they 
came near the shore, an animal of vast size, with a thick, 
rough skin, started up inside the wall, and ran round the 
island with the swiftness of the wind. When he had ended 
his race, he went toa high point, and, standing on a large flat 
stone, began to exercise himself according to his daily custom 
in the following manner. He kept turning himself round and 
round in his skin, the bones and flesh moving, while the skin 
was at rest. When he was tired of this he rested a little, and 
he then began turning his skin continually round his body, 
down at one side and up at the other like a mill-wheel ; but 
the bones and flesh did not move. After spending some time 
at this sort of work, he started and ran round the island as at 
first, as if to refresh himself. He then went back to the same 
spot, and this time, while the skin that covered the lower part 
of his body remained without motion, he whirled the skin of 


the upper part round like the movement of a flat-lying mill- 
stone.” 


But Circe is, of course, represented by the “ Island 
Queen,” and the Sirens are alluded to more than once in 
almost unmistakable terms. And if there is in this 
legend much that reminds the reader of the “ Odyssey,” 
there is also something in it of “Sinbad.” The roc 
appears, only he has no egg. Of the numerous islands 
visited, some have a strong resemblance to the countries 
seen by the Eastern seaman. Now the date at which 
‘‘ Maildun” was first written down would, if it could be 
ascertained with any precision, open up a curious vista of 
inquiry. It is not very early, since he started on his 
voyage in consequence of some unpleasant remarks which 
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were made about his throwing stones over a church. Yet, 
at the time when the voyage was undertaken, it is clear 
that the Danes were still the great pirate monarchs of 
the deep, and it is highly improbable that any of the 
bards who sang his adventures should have known any- 
thing of Homer. Similar puzzles are suggested by the 
prophecies of the children of Lir, who were transformed 
into swans, foretold the coming of Christianity, and lived 
nearly a thousand years afterwards. The most probable 
explanation—the only one which meets all the difficul- 
ties of the case—appears to be that these mythical 
adventures underwent many modifications in the course 
of the centuries which intervened before they were 
at last committed to writing, and that the late 
bards naturally gave them an interpretation and 
made interpolations in accordance with the doctrines 
of the new faith, Many could, if divested of the 
aggregation of foreign matter which has crystallised 
around them, be clearly traced back to their 
homes on the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
But if it is difficult now for the general reader to separate 
what is Mr. Joyce’s from the contents of the MS. which 
supplied him with materials, how infinitely more difficult 
must it be to divide the Eastern elements from the 
Western in these tales! Great, however, as may be the 
difficulty of the task, we do not think that it would be an 
impossible one for a thorough Celtic scholar whose read- 
ing enabled him to discriminate. Mr. Joyce has no 
doubt read Homer and the Arabian Nights ; but he 
appears to have put both aside as useless while writing 
his book, But, in fact, these are only two important 
works which must be borne in mind; it is scarcely less 
necessary to remember the main features of Teutonic 
mythology and such of the Phoenician myths as have been 
handed down to us. To do critically and scientifically 
what Mr. Joyce has scarcely attempted, is a task which 
should be welcome to. Irish philologists. Our present 
author deserves credit, at any rate, for having called 
attention to a field of which the soil has scarcely yet been 
turned over, and for having been the first to give to 
the public a number of legends of which the interest 
can hardly be overrated, and has certainly not been 
estimated by himself at its true value. 


INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH LAW.* 


T is often the subject of remark that the children of 
the present day are far better off for books than 
for mer generations of boys and girls, who were dependent 
on the rude woodcuts of persons like James Catnach, 
the famous printer of Seven Dials’ notoriety, instead of 
enjoying the artistic and graceful productionsof true artists 
such as Mr. Caldecott or Miss Greenway. It is not, how- 
ever, merely young children who are ‘thus ministered to 
in modern times; children of a larger growth, students 
and young practitioners, and others have their intellectual, 
and even technical, food carefully prepared for them by 
those who are thorough masters of their art, and are yet 
ready to cater for others, the more readily, perhaps, 
because they have had to struggle through the difficulties 
of their science, and have felt the want of the work they 
produce. 

In the early days of English history the study and 
practice of our law was conveyed orally, the great 
common law of England being essentially Lex non scripta. 
It is true that both judges and practitioners would, 
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that now remains to complete the “ System of Philo- 


in cases of difficulty, resort by stealth to the pages of 
Justinian, or to the Canon Law, though they after- 
wards attempted to disguise the source of their informa- 
tion; but the great storehouse of English law was 
originally oral tradition. Then came the few early 
authors we possess, Glanville, Bracton, Fleta, the A@rrour ; 
then the Year Books, which recorded and preserved 
the decisions of the judges, and thus formed the com- 
mencement of the Case Law that even now controls and 
explains both the written and unwritten law. Littleton 
followed, and lastly came Coke, who impressed the in- 
delible stamp of his vigorous intellect on the law of 
England. Since then there has been no lack of books on 
every branch of law; and a book that would have, in 
former times, been a great success, now runs a great 
chance of being swallowed up in the weary mass of 
literature which is produced every day, so that unless a 
book supplies a want it is not likely to prove successful. 
The want Mr. Nasmith has attempted to supply is a con- 
densed epitome of English law at a reasonable price, 
for price is a consideration that has often to be carefully 
weighed by students, and when the vast ground that Mr. 
Nasmith has covered, and the amount of law that he has 
collected and condensed into four small volumes is con- 
sidered, there can be little doubt but that to those who 
desire a trustworthy epitome of the law of the land, Mr. 
Nasmith’s works will supply their want. 

In the first volume Mr. Nasmith gives an outline of 
general jurisprudence, shows the development of our 
Constitution, and deals with Public International Law 
and the Public Municipal Law of England. In the 
remaining volumes is to be found an exposition of Private 
Law, the whole subject of which is to be seen at a glance 
in a set of tables in the beginning of the second volume. 
Mr. Nasmith seems to have a peculiar faculty for the 
construction of these tables, which give the law upon 
such difficult questions as the descent of personality, 
evidence required by statute, &c., as easily as if they 
were tables of Weights and Measures, and the subject were 
not law, but trade. Of course a work such as this must, 
to a great extent, be a compilation, but in this case the 
work has been carefully and conscientiously done ; and 
references are supplied which will enable both the student 
and the practitioner to amplify and verify the information 
given. When it is further said that the average number 
of pages in each volume is about 450, that there are 
the most ample indices, and that the price brings the 
book within reach of all, it may be safely said that Mr. 
Nasmith has prepared a work what does supply a want 
that has been long felt by students and others who wish 
to know the principles of the law of England. In con- 
clusion it can only be said that if the student of law 
reads and digests these four little volumes he will have 
laid a good and true foundation for his future reading, 
and will find himself master of the true principles of the 
law he is presumed to know, even if he should carry his 
reading no further. 


SPENCER’S SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


EARLY twenty years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer 
announced to the world that, like Bacon, he had 

taken all human knowledge for his province, and that he 
intended to explain the principles of biology, psychology, 
sociology, and morality according to the newest lights, 
“Ohne Hast aber ohne Rast,” he has proceeded with his 
task, and six goodly volumes attest his diligence. All 
atingenedshtieniteatiite innicangacnaleerinihcncmiinnwcnacnis DE 
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sophy ” sketched out in the Prospectus of March, 1860, 
consists of the two last volumes of the “ Sociology ” and 
the two volumes of the “ Principles of Morality.” The 
two volumes here under review are instalments of these 
desiderata which Mr. Spencer has been led to publish 
from motives which deserve all possible sympathy. We 
regret to hear that forébodings of ill-health have prompted 
the publication of these fragments, and trust that Mr. 
Spencer may find health for the completion of his unique 
and gigantic task. It has hitherto been characteristic of 
English philosophers to treat only of special problems, and 
the merit remains with Mr. Herbert Spencer of having 
been the first in England to survey the whole area of 
human knowledge as an organic unity connected by can- 
sistent principles. 

This fact of the intimate connection of all Mr. 
Spencer’s works renders the critic’s task extremely diffi- 
cult in dealing with fragmentary instalments of Mr. 
Spencer’s “System of Philosophy.” It would be out of 
place to discuss the system as a whole, and it is equally 
inadequate to deal with each part out of its connection 
with the rest of the system. The latter appears the 
lesser of the two evils, and we shall content ourselves 
with indicating the character and independent merits of 
the two parts of his system which Mr. Spencer has lately 
published. 

The “Ceremonial Institutions ” deal with the subtle 
influences of custom and habit on man in society. Here 
as elsewhere Mr. Spencer is concerned to show the appli- 
cability of his general formula of evolution to the 
phenomena under observation. Whatever be the merits 
of the formula, it certainly does not throw much light on 
the genesis of social customs. Indeed it is tolerably 
obvious that the formula “ protests too much”: if it 
explains everything, as Mr. Spencer believes, it can give 
no adequate explanation of any single phenomenon. We 
may well distrust a patent key which professes to fit all 
locks : at best it can only pick them, and we suspect 
that Mr. Spencer’s solution of many problems is due to 
force. The simplicity of Mr. Spencer’s solution does 
honour to his intellectual ability, but scarcely convinces 
us that the complex problems of which he deals can be 
solved in so off-handed a fashion. Thus it is far from 
clear that ceremonial observances become more hetero- 
geneous as time goes on; the contrary appears rather to 
be the case when we compare, ¢.g., the simplicity of men’s 
costume nowadays with the heterogeneity of even the pre- 
ceding century. And to Mr. Spencer's probable answer 
that evolution allows for reverse processes, we may demur 
that explanations which blow hot or cold as the event 
requires scarcely satisfy the requirements of a scientific 
hypothesis. 

But quite apart from the validity of Mr. Spencer’s 
general theory, the work has great value for the special 
hypotheses brought forward by the author. Here we are 
on firmer ground, and the author is never so happy as in 
the details of his work, when he proceeds on truly scien- 
tific method, hypothesising from a broad induction. The 
special institutions dealt with by Mr. Spencer comprise : 
Trophies, Mutilations, Presents, Visits, Obeisances, 
Forms of Address, Titles, Badges and Costumes, and 
Fashion, the last being treated in too few pages to be 
altogether satisfactory. In each of these cases Mr. 
Spencer has an ingenious explanation to offer; thus 
trophies are evidence of bravery, and develop into 
mutilation of the living, which, again, becomes mitigated 
into various signs of submission (presents, Visits, 
obeisances, forms of address). The one great result 
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arrived at by Mr. Spencer from the large mass of 
materials he has collected is, that all these ceremonial 
customs are “survivals” of states of society where 
militancy was predominant. All the customs dealt with 
by him are traced back to war or military headship. In 
opposition to this factor in the world’s history, industrial- 
ism develops Fashion, which is founded on equality, 
and not, as in militancy, on the relations of superiors 
and inferiors. The greater development of ceremonial- 
ism on the Continent, where militancy is still rampant, 
becomes explained from this standpoint, which is clearly 
a light-giving hypothesis that solves many of the diffi- 
culties surrounding the subject. Mr. Spencer has, however, 
neglected to connect custom with law, and has devoted 
himself more to the hypothetical origin than to the 
historic development of the customs he describes. It 
should be observed that many a side-light is thrown upon 
political and religious ceremonialism by Mr. Spencer’s 
hypothesis, and the amount of interesting matter col- 
lected under all rubrics is astonishing. ‘The book is full 
of interest to all who think that the proper study of man- 
kind is man, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers. 

The second work, “The Data of Ethics,” is of a less 
independent character than the preceding. Much that 
is here postulated must receive its verification in the 
succeeding parts of the “ Principles of Morality,” while 
other passages rest on the section of the “Sociology” which 
is to be devoted to moral progress. Indeed it appears at 
first sight rather to belong to the latter than to the “ Prin- 
ciples of Morality.” Mr. Spencer speaks here rather of 
the development of the moral feelings than of their objec- 
tive rationality. And careful students of evolution will 
see in this fact the crvx of the whole system. If right 
feeling and right conduct are evolved naturally, why 
should we try to be moral? If ideal morality be the 
goal of progress, can we hasten our arrival thither? In 
fact Mr. Spencer is met by the philosophic bugbears, 
Free-will and Evil, and his distinction between relative 
and absolute ethics is designed to meet the difficulty 
which it rather evades than solves. 

That Mr. Spencer’s “Data of Ethics” deals rather 
with moral facts than with ethical theories we think a 
favourable characteristic. Mr. Spencer’s metaphysics are 
so hopelessly incoherent that he is always at his worst 
when dealing with absolute existence. He gives us here 
a masterly sketch of moral education from the physical, 
biological, and psychological standpoints, and makes 
many corrections of current moral judgments. The chief 
of these which deserves attention is the stress he lays on 
the duty of enjoyment, which he naturally connects 
with his view of pleasure as concomitant of heightened 
vitality. ‘ More life and fuller,” he cries with the poet. 
Mr. Spencer puts forward his views as an attempt at a 
secular basis for morality, and this part of his recon- 
struction is clearly against the ordinary religious 
ideal. There can be no doubt that Christianity, as 
ordinarily represented, has tended to depress the 
joyous instincts with disastrous results. As for 
method, Mr. Spencer is what Mr. Sidgwick would term 
an egoistic hedonist who seeks for a reconciliation with 
utilitarianism in the natural tendency of things to make 
all men’s good, each man’s happiness. Mr. Spencer has 
still to decide for cases of conflict between the two 
ideals, and as yet we have no indication of the sanctions 
of morality. 

The growth of industrialism, as opposed to militancy, 
plays here an important part, as in the “ Sociology.” Mr. 
Spencer “ dips into the future, far as human eye can see,” 
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and sees, with the poet, “The heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, Pilots of the purple twilight drop- 
ping down with costly bales.” A future of universal 
peace, with man free and equal, forms at once the ideal 
and the end of moral progress with Mr. Spencer, It 
still remains to be seen if militancy is defunct, and even. 
then it deserves consideration whether the feelings of 
chivalry and honour which it has developed can be 
easily eliminated from the moral ideal. Mr. Spencer’s 
ethics would repel Burke, Carlyle, or Ruskin, and it is 
doubtful whether such crude utilitarianism as his wilk 
satisfy even those who require only a secular basis for 


their morality. 
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A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


HERE are few things about which more discordant 
opinions have been entertained and expressed by 
persons presumably competent to judge than Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry. About his criticism there has been 
among such persons but little difference of opinion. If 
it sometimes sins by over-volubility and sometimes by an. 
engaging but rather bewildering desultoriness, it more 
than compensates for these faults of manner by furnish- 
ing us with examples of ornate English which no other 
living writer is competent to supply. On the other hand, 
its intrinsic excellences as criticism are not only great in 
degree but excellent in kind. Mr. Swinburne is eminently 
possessed of that critical qualification which Macaulay 
thought so rare that he singled it out for special com- 
mendation in Leigh Hunt. He is quite impartial in his 
estimation of different periods and schools of English 
poetry. No one has a more enthusiastic appreciation of 


the Elizabethans ; no one has spoken more warmly of » 


Dryden; from the very heart of the despised later 
eighteenth century he has extracted Blake in order to 
praise him ; Coleridge and Byron have drawn from him 
criticisms of remarkable appreciativeness ; and some of 
the most graceful of contemporary references to Mr. 
Tennyson, with whom few poets might be supposed to 
have less in common than the author of ‘“ Songs before 
Sunrise,” have come from the latter’s pen. 

It may be asked whether a new study of Shakespeare 
was wanted, and to this we can unhesitatingly answer yes.. 
The general public are in all probability but little aware 
of the absurd antics in which Shakesperian criticism has 
for some time been indulging. As far, indeed, as this 
public has any notion on the matter, that notion is the 


mainly sound one that the average Shakesperian com- 


mentator is ifso facto an ass. But of the diligence with 
which the Shakesperian commentators of the last few 
years have written themselves down as members of that 
family of quadrupeds, only students of the transactions of 
the new Shakespeare Society and diligent readers of the 


out-of-the-way corners of literary periodicals have any 
idea. A whole jargon of neologisms has arisen to supply: 


the wants of these persons. The unlearned and ignorant 
man who has read his Shakespeare from boyhood and: 
thanked God therefor may probably not be aware what a 
“weak ending” is, and might find it difficult to define a 
“stopt” (not, at the peril of the soul “ stopped”) line. 
He may think that a person who counts the number of 
times of occurrence of a certain word in a certain poem 
or play, is a harmless but pressingly deserving candidate 
for Bedlam, and that a whole society of gentlemen who 
spend their time in allotting to their own satisfaction 
separate scenes and acts of Shakespeare to different 
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atithors among his contemporaries, must be candi- 
dates of the same class. The worst of it is, however, 
that these absurdities are not merely done in a corner. 
Foreign critics naturally take note of them, and it is not 
surprising that they shrug their shoulders. Although 
nothing is more false than the notion that the Germans 
or anybody else formerly taught us to admire our poet, 
the absurd antics of these modern commentators at least 
give some colour to the notion that we want a good deal 
of teaching now. It is therefore of no small importance 
that someone of recognised literary position should take 
up the task of Dryden and Coleridge and Hazlitt and 
Lamb, and show that literary men in England are not all 
as the members of the New Shakespeare Society. It 
may be thought hard to condemn a whole body for the 
eccentricities of some of its members. But the truth is, 
that the very conception of such a society involves the 
absurdities in question. The work which such a body 
can properly and profitably do—the publication of docu- 
ments and literature bearing on Shakespeare—has for the 
most part been done long ago. The work that never can 
be quite done—that of considering Shakespeare’s own 
work from the standpoint of individual culture and in- 
telligence and expressing the results in choice language 
—can never be done by any society at all. 
It is to this latter task that Mr. Swinburne’s work is a 
contribution. Unfortunately, it is, and under the cir- 
cumstances could hardly fail to be, polemic, and we 
should not be very sorry if the polemics were cut out. The 
proceedings of the “newest Shakespeare Society” are 
indeed amusing enough, but perhaps the note at the end 
of the volume would have sufficed of itself. This records 
how one of the wonderful creatures who pose before the 
world as students of Shakespeare has recorded his 
opinion that “ A’schylus was only a Marlowe.” It is to 
be hoped that even the New Shakespeare Society does not 
collectively endorse this unapproachable instance of hope- 
less critical imbecility in two literatures. But a chain is 
to be judged by its weakest link. Had Mr. Swinburne 
collected a few of these things, set them down in an 
appendix by themselves, with a brief protest against the 
idiocy which produced them, and given us his observa- 
tions on Shakespeare also by themselves, we should, we 
repeat, have been better pleased, but as it is the reader 
must take the book as he finds it. It contains abundance 
of excellent criticism, necessarily of a scattered kind. 
The remarks on Iago, on the Shakespearian women of the 
Beatrice type, on Dionyza in “ Pericles,” and, above all, 
on Imogen, may be singled out as especially good. It 
would be a very sensible thing if the New Shakespeare 
Society were to buy up the edition and distribute it among 
their members, both to show them what they should for 
the future avoid, and what they should for the future 
imitate. But we are afraid they will not do this. 





AMATEUR ACTING.* 


E feel sure that most of our readers will, like 

ourselves, be disappointed with this little volume 
because it is so very small. In seventy pages of foolscap 
8yo, printed in large clear type, it is surely not possible 
to exhaust the subject of amateur acting, particularly 
when, as in this case, the authors know so much about 
it No one would have been better fitted than Lady 
Pollock and Mr. W. H. Pollock to give even the most 
ignorant such ample and clear directions on stage 
management, properties, business, and all the little items 
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which go towards the success of a piece, even though they 
may not be included in the term “acting.” Such a hand- 
book is much wanted ; on taking this volume up we hoped 
that the gap would be supplied, but, unfortunately, 
we found only a pleasant and lively essay where we 
expected to discover information and instruction on many 
doubtful points, Of late years we have not, it is true, 
had such magnificent performances put on a private stage 
with such lavish expenditure as the “‘masques” and 
plays which were performed in the early part of the seven- | 
teenth century in England, and in the French chateaux 
before the Revolution. But the amateur drama has now | 
become a much more general pursuit than it was during 
any previous period of our history, and we think with | 
Lady Pollock that the pursuit should be encouraged. 
Better far that young men should themselves experience © 
some of the trouble which an actor is obliged to take 
before he can even master the mere elements of his pro- 
fession, than that their interest in the stage should be dis- — 
played by excessive admiration for one actress’s “ break- 
downs” or another’s lavish display of the charms with 
which nature, not unassisted by art, may have endowed 
her. There always has been, and always will be, a 
certain mysterious attraction for the young of both sexes 
in everything which appertains to the stage; the best way 
to make this attraction useful instead of mischievous, 
and to deprive it of its mysterious power, is to allow them 
to act themselves, particularly if they do so with a sincere 
wish to be successful, and with sufficient industry and 
application to ensure their wish being fulfilled. In 
this little book they will learn some few of the difficulties 
which have to be overcome, and will gather a few hints 
as to the mode of overcoming them ; but only a fractional 
part of the subject is dealt with, and there is no attempt © 
to systematise the information given. Amateur actors 
are warned against turning their backs to the audience 
while speaking to other persons on the stage; are in- 
structed to practise even such apparently simple move- 
ments as rising from a chair or retiring gracefully ; 
are warned not to write a letter with ridiculously 
impossible haste, nor, on the other hand, to spend 
as much time over it as if they were really writing 
every word. The necessity of appointing a person to 
make a list and take charge of the properties, of getting 
a good prompter, and, above all, the qualities required 
in a stage manager, are pointed out ; yet the very excel- 
lence of the hints here given, and their great practical 
value, make us regret the more that we have no regular 
handbook before us. For instance, we are told to avoid 
regular scenes as much as possible, and to make shift in 
the drawing-room ; we are also instructed as to footlights 
and boards for producing sudden darkness or moonlight. 
But the amateur carpenter in the country, even with the 
help of the village artisan, will, we fancy, be somewhat 
at a loss to construct even the simple stage which is here 
hinted at rather than described. His work will probably 
at first be a failure ; a few simple instructions from Mr. 
P ollock would have solved the difficulty. So, too, as to 
the choice of pieces. Drawing-room comedies (that is, 
plays of Society) are recommended rather than farces, 
but then, again, the plays must not be too long, and they 
should be adapted to an English audience, which many 
translated from the French, are not. A list of plays = 
recommended would have been a welcome addition, not — 

necessarily in order that amateur actors should always © 

perform those mentioned, but so that they might have ~ 

something precise to guide them. “The School for ~ 
Scandal” is justly considered too difficult a task for 
amateurs ; yet to our personal knowledge this comedy is 
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frequently attempted by persons who have never acted 
before, not because they have overweening confidence in 
their powers, but simply because they are ignorant of the 
immense difficulties before them. 

So good, however, is the little with which we are now 
favoured that we accept it thankfully. Our hope is that 
the little volume is to be considered only as a first instal- 
ment, or, rather, as the precursor of a larger and more 
authoritative work, which no one could carry out so well 
as the present writers. 


NEW NOVELS.* 

R. LAWRENCE BROOKE wrote a decidedly 
good and still more decidedly promising novel, 
called “ The Queen of Two Worlds,” not very long ago, 
and therefore we were rather sorry to take up “ Love’s 
Bondage.” ‘This will only seem a on sequitur to those 
who have not meditated over the philosophy of novel 
production. There can hardly be any effort over which 
an author should spend more time and trouble than 
over his second book, especially if the first has been 
promising, and a few months will not allow him to 
spend that trouble. ‘ Love’s Bondage ” is not only not 
an improvement on “ The Queen of Two Worlds,” but 
it is a distinct falling off in the most important of all 
requisites—originality. Though far from being desti- 
tute of merit, it is in design and in characters little 
more than a reminiscence of the late George Lawrence, 
not a bad novelist but a desperately bad model. Alice 
Vavasour, the evil genius of the story, is clearly a 
daughter of the baneful heroine of “Guy Livingstone ” 
and “Sans Merci,” while whole scenes awake in the 
reader a dim consciousness of having seen them before, 
which is far from satisfactory. Again, the characters 
are much too prone to talk book, and especially in the 
last volume when everyone is in the familiar nose- 
curling and eye-flashing state of fiction, they indulge 
their fancy for eloquent verbiage in a manner singularly 
unlike the manner common among English gentlemen 
and ladies. After this it isa minor charge to say that 
their actions are frequently as unreasonable as their 
language. It is really a pity, because Mr, Lawrence 
Brooke has evident gifts, so that even this book, though 
full of defects, is far from uninteresting. But unless he 
can shake off the ‘‘ Guy Livingstone” spell he is a lost 

creature. 

Not dissimilar merits and defects are to be found in 
Mrs. Bennett-Edwards’ book, though the merits are, we 
think, less, and the defects greater. A novelist who 
begins her novel with the conjunction “and” has 
evidently graduated in the school of the prepos- 
terous, and is in danger of being sealed of the tribe 
of the topsy-turvy. “In Sheep’s Clothing,” more- 
over, displays throughout that peculiar travestied exalta- 
tion of feeling, of which it has been not inappropriately 
said that it suggests a universe where the skies are green, 
and the grass blue, and the earth scarlet. It is true that 
a heroine who bears for Christian name the ghastly and 
unprecedented appellation of Irion (as if one should, on 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s system of nomenclature, combine 
Ixion and Orion) may be expected to behave singularly. 
The only person who bears some distant resemblance to 
an actual inhabitant of this actual globe is a certain 
Gilbert Hurst, who does remind us fairly well of a 
‘human boy,” as Mr. Chadband would say—that is to 

* Lowe's Bondage. By LAWRENCE Brooke.( S. Tinsley and Co.) 
—In Sheep's Clothing. By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS. Ss. 


Tinsley and Co.)—Sier. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— Worthless 
Laurels, By EmMity CARRINGTON. (Griffith and Farran.) 
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say, of a human shopboy. The provoking thing about 
the book is that Mrs. Bennett-Edwards could evidently, 
were it not fur bad models and bad guidance, do some 
work which would be very far from bad. Why has no 
reformer in these days of revivals suggested a censorship 
of the press as regards novels only ? We have a censor- 
ship of plays, and what are plays to novels as a factor 
in the modern, intellectual, and moral development of 
the masses ? 

No censor of novels would be likely to refuse his 
imprimatur to “ Sister,” though he might shake his head 
a little over the somewhat morbid and ascetic idea of 
duty which it sets forth. “Sister” is the eldest of a 
family of pretty girls whose social position is seriously 
endangered by the illness of their mother and the dis- 
reputable habits of their father. Jane Anderson, the 
heroine, sacrifices herself for her sisters, refusing a lover 
whom she loves in order that she may watch over them. 
The result is somewhat ironical, though it is not clear 
whether the irony is wholly intended. The second girl 
is heartlessly jilted by a young man of family, after the 
protecting elder sister has with immense efforts hardly 
succeeded in preventing his attentions from stirring up 
a scandal. The third takes the bit in her teeth from the 
first, and prudently marries a rich merchant thirty years 
her senior, conducting the negotiations like a Metternich, 
and the fourth grows up to marry the very man whom 
her elder sister has refused. The circumstances which 
bring all these things about are well managed, and the 
anonymous author, if she will attend to her character 
drawing, ought to do very well indeed. 

We hardly know what to prophesy as to the chances of 
Miss Emily Carrington, who must be, we should think, 
one of the youngest authors who have ever had the 
felicity of seeing themselves in print. Her book, which 
we can imagine to symbolise her ideas of what is delight- 
ful, describes the adventures of a brother and sister who 
embark on London life together, and make the acquaint- 
ance of a certain Helen Grigio, a great actress, who 
assists them. The plot is really well managed, though 
the characters are amusingly remote from probability and 
experience. A certain Tom Green, a/ias Tom Hether- 
ington, who finally rewards the virtuous, but rather 
vixenish, young heroine, is one of the funniest figures 
ever drawn. It has to be mentioned that the brother 
and sister succeed in securing lodgings—four rooms—in 
a charming situation, looking on the Park, for twenty 
pounds a year. If Miss Carrington would publish the 
address she would do an inestimable service. It is true 
that “the Park” is a vaguer designation than it once was. 
Perhaps it was Victoria Park ? 


THE LAST PLAGUE.* 


F printing had been invented when the Egyptians 
held the Israelites in bondage, we feel sure that one 

of the plagues called down by Moses on the devoted 
land would have been the plague of poetry. Every 
house would have been invaded by messengers from the 
local W. H. Smith or the Egyptian Mudie bringing 
parcels of new books, all containing verses. And by a 
strange fascination, due to the power of Moses, the in- 
habitants would have been obliged to read these books 
from beginning to end, and would have been unable to 
sleep until they had done so. We believe that this flood 
of literature would have been at least as great a plague 
as that of locusts, if not quite equal to the slaying of 


* The Last Plague of Egypt, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
JoserH BD McCavuL. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
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the firstborn. And as a type of the sort of thing which 
would have been most disagreeable to the Egyptians, 
and therefore most effective for his own purpose, we feel 
convinced that Moses could have found nothing more 
appropriate than this volume of poems by the Rev. 
Joseph B. McCaul, whose numerous qualifications for 
the position of Poet Laureate seem to consist principally 
in his authorship of various semi-theological works, of 
which the titles unfortunately would occupy more space 
than we can afford. It is scarcely too much to say that 
had a Joseph B. McCaul existed among the Israelites, 
and had he been able to obtain a printing press in order 
to give sufficient publicity to his efforts, there would have 
been no occasion for any further plagues. The Egyptians 
would have been glad to get rid at any price of a people 
who could produce such verses as these. 

In his preface the author says ‘‘ many of the poems 
have been for years a source of amusement to his 
children.” All fathers and mothers of families will not 
only envy Mr. McCaul his poetic powers, but still more 
the possession of children who are so easily amused. 
What a delightful house must not he dwell in whose 
children need no pantomime, no circus, and no juvenile 
parties, but are sufficiently amused by reading, or having 
read, some of the exquisite verse contained in this 
volume! The author is clearly unaware how richly he 
is blessed, and what a contrast his happy fate presents 
to that of other fathers. For, unfortunately, we can 
assure him by actual experiment that even a_ careful 
selection from his book utterly failed to amuse, or even 
to keep quiet, several children of our acquaintance. 
One youngster went to sleep, while another irreverently 
exclaimed, “Do stop reading that rubbish!” Painful 
is it, indeed, to chronicle such juvenile depravity : still 
more painful when it.is compared with the angelic dis- 
position of the author’s babies. 

The book contains two Biblical stories improved by being 
thrown into slangy verse, and many other poems, of which 
some are intended to be humorous and are only vulgar, 
while others are meant to be pathetic and yet contain the 
nearest approaches to humour we have been able to 
discover in the volume. Apart from the poorness of the 
versification and the lameness of rhyme—when Mr. McCaul 


condescends to rhyme at all, his carmina majora being in 


blank verse—the one feature which pervades all is their 
intense vulgarity. We had supposed that it was impos- 
sible to vulgarise the majestic pathos of the story of the 
Slaying of the Firstborn. Our present author has proved 
that we were entirely wrong. Of Herod Mr. McCaul 
writes as follows :— 
“ But when he woke, there Mariamné stood, 

And by her pallid shade the mocking fiend 

Who pointed to her throat, and jeering drawled, 

* The evening papers impudently say 

There'll be no luck about the house henceforth.’ ” 


And— 
“ The Morning Post of those punctilious days 
Folk say, a satyr with a pimpled face, 
Pot-bellied, bloated, of uncertain gait, 
Oft prowled about fair Czesarea’s slums.” 
We will not nauseate our readers by quoting more. 
But, strange to say, slangy as the author is when dealing 


‘with Biblical history, he manages to be still more slangy 


when he writes poems of the present. The description 
of “ London Bridge” betrays the fatal facility of versi- 
fication which has lured so many men before Mr. 
McCaul to their destruction. But even here the 
reverend gentleman has been unable to confine himself 
to the English language, but has been, as if by some 


irresistible force, compelled to introduce that of “ ’Arry” : 





“ Chariots drawn by spanking bays, 
Broughams drawn by blacks and greys, 
Mildewed cab and hansom smart, 
Costermongers’ donkey-cart, 

Nobby ‘tandems,’ four-in-hands, 
Ethiopians and brass bands.” 


In these lines it is worth noting that “tandem” is 
supplied with inverted commas to denote, we suppose, 
that it is a word not to be found in the dictionary ; but 
“nobby” has no such marks, and is therefore clearly 
assumed to be English. Why chariots should be drawn 
by bays, while broughams are horsed with blacks and 
greys only, no one can tell; still less will anyone be able 
to guess how to scan the last line. We also venture to 
assert that even the Rev. Mr. McCaul may spend many 
successive weeks on London Bridge without perceiving.a 
chariot. It is not often that such a vehicle appears at 
all, except on the day of the Queen’s Drawing Room or 
some similar occasion, and then we doubt whether 
London Bridge would be selected for its route. 

In the poem entitled “Truth” a clerk is discharged 
by his employer for not lying to a customer about the 
quality of the goods. The consequence is— 

“ Next Sunday came. His children ate dry bread 

When they and their sad father came from church— 
The ‘ governor’ had also been at church— 

He had a very rare falsetto voice, 

And always sang in the choice surpliced choir.” 

To these lines is added a foot-note, which is quite 
irresistible :—“‘ This is no unworthy gibe at surpliced 
choirs. ‘The writer regards them as the happiest means 
of giving laymen a personal interest and pride in the 
services of the Church.” [The italics are ours.] It will 
be a relief to our readers to hear that the wicked 
“ governor ” came to a bad end, but that Tompkins, the 
virtuous clerk, was rewarded by btcoming a wealthy 
vestryman. 

This valuable volume is supplied with an index, which 
would be most useful if anybody ever wanted to refer to 
anything contained in the book. We wonder whether 
Mr. McCaul has ever heard the saying that “any fool 
can write a book, but only a clever man can write an 
index.” We presume that he wrote the index himself— 
indeed, we doubt whether anyone else would have given 
himself the trouble. But then who on earth wrote the 
book ? 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The Elementary School Manager. By H. R. Rice-Wiggin 
and A. P. Graves. (W. Isbister, Limited.)—A book full of 
useful suggestions and information carefully thought out, and 
the result of wide experience. It should be studied by all 
who take part in the management of schools. Its aim is to 
help managers to trace to their causes and to remedy those 
flaws in their schools which, in spite of precautions, are con- 
stantly recurring. It shows members of School Boards and 
other school managers the nature of the responsible duties 
they undertake, and in what manner they ought to perform 
them. To teachers it will be found no less serviceable. The 
book is divided into five parts. The first is devoted to the 
duties of school managers ; the second to school premises 
and apparatus; the third to teachers—their relation to 
managers, pupil-teachers, &c. ; the fourth to supervision ; 
and the last to miscellaneous subjects. To these are added 
a number of appendices containing information on various 
matters which is not easily obtainable. Many other sugges- 
tions contained in the book are most valuable. We agree 
with the authors in attaching great importance to the cheer- 
fulness of school-buildings. “The attractiveness of an 
elegantly-appointed school must not be lost sight of.” ‘In 


selecting pictures “regard should be had to the brightness — 
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grant are very clearly laid down, and we commend this part 
of the book to the attention of all school managers. “If 
managers wish to have full authority over their own schools, 
. . . they will give their teachers as small an interest in 
the grant as can possibly be arranged.” By far the best plan 
is to give them none at all. We also strongly approve of the 
authors’ remark with respect to extra work done by teachers, 
that “many teachers need to be ‘ saved from themselves’ in 
this respect.” Some suggestions on punishments are like- 
wise full of sound judgment. Indeed, the points on which 
we agree with the authors are too numerous for quotation. 
On the other hand, the sections that treat of method are open 
to many objections. But the faults of the book are few 
compared with its merits. 

A Handful of Truths, by Lucien Boguel (Hachette and 
Co.), contains some very sound and useful remarks on the 
teaching of French, and a few flippant and useless sentences 
on “ Parental* Mistakes” and “Blue Stockings.” On the 
general question of education the author is far behind his 
age. We need no longer to be told that girls are taught 
singing and music to catch husbands. We agree, however, 
with the author that “the principal object of any youth or 
girl studying a modern language ought to be to be able to 
read, to write, and to speak it with sufficient ease, fluency, 
and correctness to make himself or herself understood, and 
to readily understand when spoken to in that language.” 

Battersea Readers fur Boys. Standards V. and VI. By 
Evan Daniel, M.A. (Edward Stanford.)—A well-compiled 
collection of readings in prose and verse of equal merit 
with its predecessors in the same series. 

Aristophanes ; The Clouds, Edited by W. W. Merry, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln College, Oxford. (Clarendon 
Press.)—A school edition of the w-ttiest and most unsuccess- 
ful play of Aristophanes extant. The printing is quite free 
from error, and the type of the Greek exquisitely clear. 
Unlike Green and Paley’s edition of separate plays, this 
little work has all the notes massed together at the end of 
the volume. We do not find that Mr. Merry has added any- 
thing definite to an apparatus criticus of Aristophanes, and 
we do not think he has always acknowledged his obligations 
to previous editors and translators—e.g., Walsh. The read- 
ings vary somewhat from Holden, and the text, unlike 
Holden’s, is not mutilated in deference to the “ cheek of the 
young person.” There is, however, no weary treatment of 
the Aristophanic metres, and no useless burden of various 
readings of unimportant passages. The whole result is a 
first-rate school book, thoroughly faithful to the modest pre- 
tensions of the preface. 

Exercises in the Composition of Greek Iambic Verse, &c. 
Arranged by Herbert Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Chel- 
tenham College. (Macmillan and Co.)—Iambics have 
never proved a tempting form of composition with the mul- 
titude. Mr. Snow’s work is the neatest and most rational 
‘treatment of the subject we have seen. From the Beatson 
-of our boyhood to Preston was a long jump; from Preston 
to this book is still longer. A preliminary notice of 
elementary Greek prosody, a group of topical words with a 
variety of Greek equivalents, and a vocabulary, go far to 
make the volume sufficient of itself to meet all requirements. 
Of the passages selected we have not noticed any found in 
other similar works, such as the Shrewsbury Book, or as 
Dr. Hayman’s Exercises in Greek Verse Composition. 

The Capture of Sphacteria; Thucydides, Book IV., Chap. 
1—41. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—One of a series lately set afoot by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, under the title of “Elementary Classics.” The 
editor thinks Greek composition at Cambridge is in a bad 
way, and traces this result to a lack of knowledge of 
Thucydides among schoolboys. Hence this edition, with 
notes. We never can see what is the use of notes to this 
kind of volume, unless historical, geographical, or anti- 
quarian. Any man competent to read Thucydides with 
a form is able to supply all that is wanted, if he 
has Shepherd and Evan and Goodwin’s Syntax by him. 
Mr. Graves will, we trust, succeed in making Thucydides 
popular. His little work is very carefully got-up in every 
way. 
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. Sc 
Poetry Books.—It is a good sign that the book-making 
world is active in issuing excellent collections of poems for 
school use. We are indebted to Mr. Francis Storr, of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and to Mr. H. Courthorpe 
Bowen for two valuable series of “Simple English Poems.” 
The plan pursued by these two authors is somewhat 
different. Mr. Storr edits a selection from the poems of a 
single author (“Simple Poems from Cowper.” Rivingtons), 
and Mr. Bowen gives us Parts I. and II. of a collection of 
“Simple English Poems by Different Authors” (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.), Mr. Bowen’s selection of authors is very 
happy ; and we must congratulate him on being able to 
include in his little work two or three pieces of the Poet 
Laureate. His notes are very carefully prepared. Besides 
the usual biographical sketch, they contain easy: critical 
notices of the selected poems, which will enable the teacher 
using the book to explain their particular excellence to his 
pupils. Mr. Storr, who has already given us similar editions 
of Gray’s poems and of Cowper’s “ Task,” gives fuller notes, 
and introduces into them grammatical questions suggested 
by various passages, which, we suppose, the teacher is in- 
tended to ask his pupils. The questions are certainly well 
chosen, but possibly they. might have been left to the 
teacher’s choice.—It would be hopeless, we suppose, in a 
selected volume of poetry for everyone to expect to find 
every one of his favourites, or even, perhaps, to recognise the 
right of admittance to every poem that finds a place in the 
pages. In “Choice Poems and Lyrics,” edited with notes 
by J. J. Ashby (Relfe Brothers), we could, for instance, well 
have spared some representative Tupperian stanzas, while 
we feel inclined to wonder over the unaccountable absence 
of any lyric from the Laureate. Tennyson is so presumably 
the poet of youth, that a volume from which specimens of 
his pure and charming muse are absent can scarcely hope to 
become a schoolroom classic. Still, a list which includes 
the names of Wordsworth and Wendell Holmes, Byron 
and Browning, Jean Ingelow and Ben Jonson, may, per- 
haps, be considered to be sufficiently catholic in its aims. 
We can certainly recommend this selection to the schools 
and homes for whose “study and delight” it has been care- 
fully and judiciously compiled. 

Bunyan ; The Pilgrim's Progress. Edited by Edmund Vena- 
bles. (Clarendon Press Series.)—This edition of Bunyan’s 
work contains a well-written biographical introduction, and 
is copiously illustrated with useful notes. The editor care- 
fully remarks on Lord Macaulay’s statement—that Bunyan 
enlisted in the Parliamentary army and served during the 
decisive campaign of 1645, and that at the siege of Leicester 
one of his comrades who had taken his post was killed by a 
shot from the town—that no positive information exists with 
respect to the cause for which Bunyan took up arms, or the 
occasion on which his life was, as he thought, miraculously pre- 
served. Intreating of Bunyan’s exaggerated account of his own 
wickedness, the editor inclines to the opinion that Bunyan 
regarded his own offences with “a microscopic eye,” a phrase 
which we are disposed to think was first used by Pope 
(“ Why, has not man a microscopic eye ? ”), and not by Sir 
Walter Scott. The volume before us is a valuable addition 
to the critical study of Bunyan’s literary work. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By James 
Hadley, LL.D. (George Bell and Sons.)—In the short space 
of 120 pages the author gives us a succinct account of the 
growth and development of the English language. It forms 
a part of the introductory matter to Webster’s Dictionary of 
the English Language, and appears to be well fitted for the 
use of students. It contains too many references to old 
English, or, as the author calls them Anglo-Saxon forms, to 
be recommended as a text-book for schools. But for students 
wishing to know something more of the history of English 
inflections than can be gathered from Mason, Adams, or 
Morris, we recommend this little work, 

First Principles of Modern History, 1815-1879. By J. S. 
Taylor. (Relfe Brothers.)—We had occasion to notice some 
time since, and not very favourably, Mr. Taylor's little book 
on Roman History. The present work is a decided improve- 
ment on his former effcrt. This is probably due to the fact 
that the subject-matter of which it treats is much more 
limited. The title is somewhat misleading, for the book is 
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really a brief sketch of English history from 1815 till the 
present time. It is very true that recent events are. much 
neglected in school-teaching, to make room for the history of 
the remote past ; and although there are many reasons for 
this neglect, which Mr. Taylor does not seem to appreciate, 
still it is desirable that children should know something of 
what has happened during the last half-century, in order that 
they may better understand passing events. As a concise 
sketch of this period of English history we can recommend 
Mr. Taylor’s book. 

Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series: The Myths and 
Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome, By E. M. Berens.— The 
Biographical Reader.—These two volumes will be found emi- 
nently useful as school readers. That on myths and 
legends is certainly the more interesting. Biographies need 
to be much fuller than those before us to excite the enthu- 
siasm of young people. The brief introductory remarks which 
preface the articles seem to us to be practically valueless. 

La Fontaine's Fables, English and French. By John N. 
Fazakerley. (Kerby and Endean).—This little work con- 
tains Books I. and II. of La Fontaine’s Fables, together with 
Victor Hugo’s First Series of “ Orientales.” The attempt 
has been made to give, as far as possible, a literal and yet 
idiomatic translation, and at the same time to retain the 
form of La Fontaine’s verse in the English rendering. The 
difficulties of this endeavour have been fairly overcome, but 
have necessarily given a little stiffness to the English. Take 
as an example, Fable 21, Book I. : “Les Frélons et les 
Mouches & Miel” :— 


“ Quelques rayons de miel sans maitre se trouvérent ; 
Des frélons les réclamérent. 
Des abeilles s’opposant, 
Devant certaine guépe on traduisit la cause.” 


“ Some honeycombs were once without being owned ; 
The drones put in a claim, 
The bees Cppesee the same, 
The case was now before a wasp deponed.” 

L’ Abécédaire of French Pronunciation. By Gabriel Le- 
prévost. (Griffith and Farran.)—The almost generally re- 
cognised necessity of employing Englishmen to teach French, 
owing to the difficulty of finding Frenchmen capable of main- 
taining discipline among English school-boys, may give a 
value to this work which otherwise it would not possess. 
The English teacher may improve his pronunciation of 
French by a study of M. Leprévost’s “ Abécédaire” ; and 
in this his pupils may be benefited. As a rule, English school- 
boys pronounce French villainously. There is nothing more 
painful than being an auditor when a scene from Moliére or 
Racine is being acted on speech-day. Some schools have 
succeeded in obtaining that rara avis—a French teacher and 
disciplinarian united ; and they are certainly to be congra- 
tulated on their success. We are inclined to think that no 
rules will materially aid a foreigner in pronouncing French. 
Nothing but a sensitive ear and strong imitative power will 
suffice. Let the experiment be tried on such words as som- 
meil, seuil, intact, bourgegne, &c. ; or let any English school- 
boy, after reading the rule, “ But m final in all other cases 
forms, with the preceding vowel, a nasal sound,” pronounce 
the simple word Rhin, and we fear very much that the nasal 
character of the n would not be appreciated by a Frenchman, 

Elementary French: First and Second Standards, By A. 
Cogery. (Relfe Brothers).—The author of these little books 
says in his preface : “I do not give any rules on pronuncia- 
tion, because, according to my experience, they are not very 
useful, especially to beginners. The practical teaching is 
much to be preferred.” This seems to be very judicious, 
These little works contain carefully graduated and well- 
arranged exercises, and might well take the place of more 
pretentious grammars. They are published at sixpence and 
one shilling respectively. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar, By Professor Goodwin, 
D.D. New and thoroughly revised edition. (Macmillan.)— 
There is much to be commended and much to be condemned 
in this remarkable Greek grammar, which has made a great 
name in America, and come to us from the pen of one of its 
most distinguished Greek scholars. By far the best portion 
of the work is that which treats of Greek versification, based 
$ itis on the admirable treatise of Herr Schmidt on Greek 
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rythm and metre, though we are glad to see our author has 
not followed his German guide in making all iambic and 
anapzestic verses trochaic and dactylic. We are glad, too, 
that in dealing with the verb Professor Goodwin has wisely 
followed the guidance of so eminent a scholar as G. Curtius 
on the division of verbs in omega into eight classes. This 
reduces many of the apparent irregularities of the Greek 
verb to rule and order. In dealing with the dialects, the 
author has limited himself to an explanation where possible, 


but always to an indication of their most essential peculiari- , 


ties. We have some faults to find, and amongst them that the 
examples illustrative of rules are not always drawn from the 
best and purest Greek, with which a learner cannot be made 
too soon familiar. Then wenote that authorities arenot quoted, 
This is a mistake, and destroys interest. Again, in parti- 
ciples and in verbs the immediate force of the aorist tense is 
generally ignored. 4&:A%: wivra AaRdv is not “take this and 
be off,” but rather, “ Take this at once and be gone at once.” 
Lastly, and this is the most prevalent of all the author’s 
faults, there is no attempt to illustrate the idioms of Greek 
by those of other languages. ; 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroidum Epistole XIII. Edited, with 
Notes and Indices, by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—A very serviceable edition of Ovid’s epistles 
for the higher classes in schools, containing as it does much 
useful information, well condensed, on the author’s life, his 
materials, on his style and on his text, with a series of short 
scholarly notes. The most marked feature in this writer is 
the attempt made to illustrate the poet from his own works, 
a method specially appropriate in the case of Ovid, because 
of all Latin writers Ovid is accustomed most to repeat him- 
self. In dealing with difficulties of grammar the editor 
refers chiefly to Mr. Roby, a very excellent authority. In 
a few cases we cannot say the particles are well rendered, as 
in several passages where af occurs in Ovid, and is ren- 
dered by the simple “ but ” in English, while no notice is taken 
of the strong adversative force of af as contrasted with 
sed. “At tamen ipse veni,” is not “but let your answer 
be your presence” ; rather it is, “but, on the contrary («.e., 
instead of writing), come yourself.” Then, instead of “long 
night” in the rendering of “spatiosam noctem,” we prefer 
“vacant night,” or “lonely night.” Again, “per insidias” is 
not so much “ by treachery” as “by many a snare.” 

An Introduction to the Latin Language. By M. C. Hime, 
M.A. (Dublin: Sullivan.)—This grammar comprises exer- 
cises as well as a syllabus of Latin pronunciation, drawn up 
by the head-masters of our great English schools ; and, 
further, several useful appendices, especially that on 
philology. Its method and arrangement are clear and ex- 
cellent. The syntax is admirably well done and is replete 
with good examples drawn from the best authorities. It 
is just the grammar to help boys, not quick at apprehension, 
at the very point they stand most in need of help. 

Herodotus, The Second Persian War. Edited for the 
Lower Classes in Schools by A. H. Cooke, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—A capital guide for beginners, with a very useful 
introduction, explanatory headings to the chapters of the 
Greek text, and a series of apt, simple, and scholarly notes. 

Stories from the Greek Tragedians, By Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A. With twenty-four illustrations from designs by 
Flaxman and others. (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.)—These 
stories are considerably abbreviated forms of the original, 
but the compression seems only to have added interest and 
grace, and- the necessary omissions have added to the 
purity and acceptableness of these legends, some of which 
are much too gross and indelicate for modern eye and ear. 

Classical Writers, Edited by J. R. Green : (1) Sophocles, by 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. ; (2) Livy, by W. W 
Capes, M.A. ; (3) Virgil, by Professor H. Nettleship. (Mac- 
millan.)—(1) In this manual on Sophocles Professor Camp- 
bell deals with his readers as if they were not classical 
scholars, and gives the details of the life of Sophocles, his 
plays, the state of the drama at that period, from their 
special standpoint. He also enters into interesting 
particulars on the leading characters of the Sophoclean 
drama, and also of the fragments of the poet’s lost 
play, and of the extant translations of his dramas.— 
(2) Mr. Capes’ “Livy” is a very brief but comprehen- 
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sive sketch of the great Roman historian, and of his mar- 
vellous work and its literary merits and historic aims and 
character.—(3) Professor Nettleship is chiefly valuable as 
showing several characteristics of the Virgilian Muse com- 
paratively unknown—as, for example, his “character as a 
poet of nature.” He gives us, too, a very striking and 
brilliant comparison between Virgil and Milton, whom he 
holds to be kindred spirits in the poetical world. 

We have also received : A new edition of the Junior Course 
of Practical Chemistry, by Francis Jones, and First Lessons 
in Book- Keeping, an excellent little manual by T. Thornton 
(Macmillan and Co.). A First Latin Grammar, by M. C. 
Macmillan, M.A., a good book for beginners ; and Terence’s 
Phormio, by John Bond and A. S. Walpole, one of the best 
editions of the play we know, both published by Macmillan 
and Co. Anglia Reddenda, by C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press) a collection of passages in Latin and Greek, as exer- 
cises in unseen translations. Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book II., 
by R. W. Taylor (Rivingtons) ; Virgilius, in, VII. and 
VIII. ; Cicero de Senectute; Xenophon Agisilaus, being four 
volumes of the now well-known and deservedly-appreciated 
Pitt Press Series. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers. By J. 
Muir, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. (Triibner and Co.)—The 
English reader who opens this rather handsome-looking 
volume with an idea that he will find therein some reproduc- 
tion in English verse of the great poems of Hindu antiquity 
will be painfully disappointed almost by his first glance at 
the “ metrical” version’of Dr. Muir, and will be only very 
partially consoled for this disappointment by the crumbs of 
knowledge capable of being extracted from other parts of 
the book. For the volume is made up of four distinct parts— 
an introduction, a “metrical version” of certain selected 
passages, an appendix containing prose translations of the 
same passages with notes and references, and a supplement 
containing other notes and additional references. Taking 
these parts of the work in their order, we find that in the 
introduction Dr. Muir touches upon the outer fringe of a 
very big question—the problem whether any of the moral 
precepts contained in the Bhagavad Gita or other Sanskrit 
myths were or were not borrowed from the early Christian 
writings. It might have been expected that after discussing 
the arguments which have been adduced on either side in 


the controversy—the opinions of Dr. Lorinser in favour of . 


the connection between the two religions, of Professors 
Windisch, Lassen, Bohtlinck, and Barthe on the other hand, 
and of Professors Weber and Monier-Williams, who may, 
perhaps, be regarded as neuter—the author would have 
ventured to express some definite opinion upon so material 
a point. All, however, that we extract in a practical shape 
from the 44 pages of introduction is a verdict that it “ seems 
to be already clear that there is no reason for resorting to 
the supposition that Christian doctrines may have modified 
any considerable number of its (the Mahabhdrata’s) ideas.” 
This lame and impotent conclusion stands side by side in 
the text with a statement of Dr. Muir’s, confessing, frankly 
enough, that “ his own examination of the Mahabharata has 
been very superficial”! With this avowal before us, it 
would be rash to expect very much from a work of which 
four-fifths at least is concerned with translations from the 
great poem named. We are willing, however, to give what 
credit we can to any writer who labours to popularise in this 
country the grand works of the Indian sages. And it may 
be safely affirmed that some industry has been shown in the 
collection of parallel passages both from classical writers and 
from the Old and New Testament. Modern literature seems 
to be represented only by one quotation from Sir Walter 
Scott, and one exceedingly trivial passage from Pascal. But 
the comparison effected between Hindu and other ethical 
systems is undoubtedly the most interesting and valuable 
part of the book. As for the verses, it would be mere 
affectation to deny their feebleness and puerility. A single 
quotation will show how little the sing-song rendering of Dr. 
Muir is worthy of the good and sonorous original :— 
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“ On earth two classes live of men ; 
And one is devilish, one divine ; 
In one all noble virtues shine, 
In th’ other evil passions reign.” 

We feel bound to remark, however, in spite of Dr. Muit’ 
authority, that neither “respé#” nor “opposite” ate 
capable of being accented upon the last syllable ; while the 
word “fickly” does not exist in English, and ifit did would 
not be a very pleasing translation to give in rendering a 
language so intensely and punctiliously euphonious as'the San- 
skrit. With regard to the remaining part of the book—the sup- 
plement—we fail to see any reason for separating it from the 
appendix, unless the references and remarks contained in it 
occurred to the author as a mere afterthought, in which case 
it would almost have been better to delay the publication of 
the work until the two could have been amalgamated into 
one, and the reader thus saved from what is now a threefold 
toil—of wading first through the metrical part, then through 
the much less disagreeable prose version and notes, and, 
finally, harking back to the same passages, as further illus- 
trated in the appendix. 

The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. 
By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—When 
a man has attained so high a pitch of eminence as Professor 
Huxley, it is lawful to him to commence even the most 
learned treatise with a joke. Otherwise, what could be 
said of the zoologist who led off a volume of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series by calling the crayfish “one of the 
commonest and most insignificant of animals?” What! the 
favourite of Talleyrand, the fetish of Brillat-Savarin, the re- 
cognised bonne bouche of every epicurean who frequents the 
Café Anglais or the Continental, to be dismissed in off-hand 
style as insignificant! And ‘ common,” too! Why, what 
a world of irony there is in such language as this! Time 
was, perhaps, when such an epithet might have been applied 
in sober earnest. But we who know to our cost that the 
price of the little crustacea in question has trebled itself even 
within the century ; that it is sometimes actually impossible 
to have them for love or money ; and that the very race is 
threatened with extinction by the host of restaurateurs 
penilus scrutante macellam,; it is the height of sarcastic 
euphemism to treat the little hero with a disdain so ill-de- 
served. But the Professor, though he affects to deal in this 
light and flippant style with the subject of his remarks, alto- 
gether belies such an exordium in the admirable essay which 
follows. With a charming modesty he disclaims any ambi- 
tion of rivalling the treatises which other great men have 
written upon the tortoise, the cockchafer, and the willow 
caterpillar. But the enormous amount of pains which have 
been bestowed upon the present work is attested by the men- 
tion of no less than seventy-seven learned writers whose 
remarks upon the crayfish and his congeners have been 
studied by the author, besides several others whose views 
and opinions are cited in the text. To explain with what 
perspicuity and ease the technical learning embodied in all 
these volumes is set before the unlearned reader, with what 
a vividness the habits and customs, and almost the “ charac- 
ter,” of the crayfish is described, would be quite impossible 
without transcribing large portions of the book. Around the 
framework of the essay are grouped, as occasion offers, an 
immense variety of explanations and theories having relation 
to the general field of animal organisation. In fine, the 
volume, which is adorned with some excellent and most use- 
ful diagrams, is a complete gem in its way, and calculated to 
give the most casual reader a taste for the study of zoology. 

The Works of Robert Burns. Vol. V1. (Paterson.)—Mr. 
Scott Douglas concludes his labours as editor of Burns in 
this the sixth volume of an edition which is, perhaps, the 
handsomest issued of any English poet for many years. 
Complete in the absolute sense it is not, inasmuch as there 
are extant works of Burns which it does not contain, and 
which, thanks to improved morality, increased prudery, or 
whatever the reader likes to call it, could hardly nowadays 
be published. But it is as complete as any such edition can 
well be, and far fuller than any other. We believe that the 
absurd Burns-worship which prevails in Scotland, and which 
often exists side by side with a total want of appreciation of 
the poet’s real greatness, has excited a certain feeling of wrath 
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the second Liberal. In 1857, however, Mr. W. Overend ran 


against Mr. Scott Douglas among his countrymen for. the 
absolute fairnéss with which he has discharged his task. 
When a man in Professor Nicol’s position can set his name 
to such windy rubbish as the article “Burns” in the new 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” it is extremely 
creditable to an editor to dare to speak the truth. That we 
altogether approve of Mr. Scott Douglas’ plan of editing we 
shall not say, nor do we think that he has displayed any 
great gift of comment or arrangement. But his six stately 
volumes contain all the materials which anyone can require 
for forming a judgment on Burns and his work. To have 
given this is to have done what only few editors can justly 
boast of having accomplished. 

Elizabethan Demonology. By T. A. Spalding. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—This essay is an enlargement of some papers 
read before the new Shakespeare Society, and we fear it 
will not tend greatly to increase the general idea of the value 
and wisdom of that body. Mr. Spalding, indeed, is not 
arithmetically monomaniacal like Mr. Fleay, or abusive like 
Mr. Furnivall, but his work is none the less what Prometheus 
would have called 


Méx6os reprovds xovddvous t eindia. 
It is an attempt to treat systematically the principal super- 


“natural personages in Shakespeare, such as devils, witches, 


and so forth, and is chiefly concerned with the witches in 
“ Macbeth,” the ghost in “ Hamlet,” and the remarkable 
utterances of Edgar in “ King Lear.” Mr. Spalding has col- 
lected some useful illustrations, or, rather, illustrations which 
would be useful in notes on the poet ; but we think we can 
imagine the face with which Shakespeare himself would 
have contemplated this work of his adorer. 

Food and its Preparation. By Mrs. W. T. Greenup. 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—There is no more convincing proof of 
the low level at which the art of cooking now stands in 
England, than the quality of the works upon the subject 
which appear from time to time. This little volume con- 
tains a course of twenty lectures addressed by the author to 


- girls from ten to fourteen years of age, and professes to 
- teach them the effects of various foods on the body, the origin 


of the food, and the modes of preparing it, besides inculcating 
lessons of economy. Will it be believed that this exhaus- 
tive programme is so little carried out that soups are not 
even mentioned, except in the shape of beef-tea and mutton- 
broth for invalids? The fot-au-feu is clearly as great a 
mystery to Mrs. Greenup as it was to the British cooks of 
the last century. The notion of beginning her teaching by 
instruction “how to roast a joint of meat,” could only arise 
in a mind still sunk in Cimmerian darkness. The volume 
will be useful as a guide how of to do it. 

Our Actors and Actresses, by C. E. Pascoe (David 
Bogue), is also a work of reference, one which it must have 
cost much time and trouble to compile. It is curious that 
no encyclopedic almanac or dictionary of our living dramatic 
artists was attempted before Mr. Pascoe published his 
“ Dramatic List,” of which this is the second and revised 
edition. Probably the difficulty of the task frightened away 
many. Even Mr. Pascoe apologises for the inevitable 
incompleteness of the work, for, as he says, “new players 
are constantly coming forward while old ones are constantly 
dropping out of sight.” The apology was almost unnecessary, 
for the book would satisfy all except that class of critics 
which is never satisfied. The author has carefully avoided 
mere gossip, while giving the material facts in all the 
biographies, and has succeeded in producing a volume 
which is not only valuable but even interesting. 

Thé Parliamentary Poli Book of all Elections from 1832 
to 1879, by F. H. M‘Calmont, B.C.L. and M.A. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.), is a little book of reference of a very 
different description. In a tiny, clearly printed volume, with 
attractive red edges, we have a full history of the oscillation 
of popular opinion in England during the last forty-seven 


| years, as expressed by the figures delivered at the polling- 


booths. It need scarcely be pointed out that the compila- 
tion is not only one very interesting to the historian, but of 
great value to all candidates and their friends. It is curious 
to note that at Sheffield a Conservative stood for the first 
time in 1841. This was the renowned David Urquhart, who 
only obtained 503 votes against 1805 for Mr. H. G. Ward, 
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the Liberals much closer in proportion, polling 2059 agaitist 
2871 for Mr. Hadfield. Thus the parties in the consti- 
tuency, by the most recent result, appear rather to tend to 
occupy a similar position to that which they held twenty 
years ago. | 

The Economics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall and 
Mary Paley Marshall. (Macmillan.)—Books on political 
economy cannot be called uncommon just now, and the 
encouragement which writers find to add their contributions 
to the common stock is not quite so apparent as it was ten 
or twenty years ago. Nevertheless, the two authors, or, as 
we should perhaps say, the author and authoress of the book 
before us, can claim to have supplied what is or will soon be 
a real need at many places of higher education. The object 
they have had in view in publishing this book is probably to 
make it a sort of text-book for students at the Universities and, 
perhaps, the technical art schools of the future ; and if this is 
the case, they certainly deserve to achieve success. Although 
small in appearance, the volume contains a very solid mass 
of concise writing, printed in excellent type, and on the 
whole well-arranged. The book is something more thana 
mere boiling-down of Mill and Ricardo, and yet does mot 
include the crude eccentricities to which the majority of 
modern writers on this subject are fond of treating us. Asa 
handbook, either for beginners or for more advanced pupils, 
the volume may be safely recommended as containing less 
error and less rubbish than any of those which have 
appeared during the past few months. 

Hints on Advocacy. By a Barrister. (Waterlow and 
Layton.)—It is always interesting to have from a suc: essful 
and still active workman a vivid account of the manner in 
which he handles his tools and gets through his daily tail. 
Much in the same way a barrister in full practice who, ina 
frank and off-hand way, describes the modus operandi in 
which he conducts his cases, will generally find listeners, or, 
if he writes a book, will find readers to appreciate his revela- 
tions. The gentleman who has undertaken this task in the 
small volume called “ Hints on Advocacy” has, it is true, a 
more definite and practical object in view, in the shape of a 
desire to teach forensic oratory and forensic manceuvres to 
his younger brethren of the robe. But although the hints thus 
given are generally valuable, often novel, and always much to 
the point, the majority of readers will be more taken by the 
anecdotes which appear as illustrations than by the substance 
of the lectures. It is, indeed, a misnomer to use the word 
lectures to so light and cheery a production, which is only 
dull when it includes quotations of rather too great length 
from the Tichborne and Palmer trials. 

Legends of the Olden Time, adapted from the German by 
J. M. Caldwell (Newman and Co., 43, Hart Street), is a small 
volume containing renderings in good English of some of the 
most remarkable Teutonic legends. The legend of the Wide- 
lungen will, of course, at once attract every reader’s attention ; 
it is included in a form necessarily condensed, but without 
the omission of any material incident. The repulsive horrors 
are of course toned down, or entirely left out, as the case 
may be, to suit young readers, and for this Bowdlerisation 
they, as well as older ones, will thank the author; who, it 
appears, makes no claim to any philosophical or historical 
object, but simply wishes to amuse young and old people at 
Christmas. 

Nisida; or, Two Winters in Madeira. By Edgar Crane. 


(Sampson Low and Co.)—This work may be described as a : 


religious and geographical story, but not as a novel, for there 
is nothing new in the plot, the characters, or the descriptions 
of scenery. Though the name on the title-page would pro- 
claim it the work of a man, it appears nevertheless to be that 
of a woman, and of a woman who has still to learn the very 
rudiments of the art of writing. The plot is clumsy and im- 
probable, and has not even the merit of being original. The 
author has immense sympathy with the heroine Nisida, who 
certainly does not deserve it, for in the opening chapters 


she strikes us as being an awkward, ill-mannered, and 
rather disagreeable girl, and further on developes by some © 
mysterious internal spiritual transformation into a very pro-— 
nounced specimen of the goody-goody class. Of course, in ~ 
such a book as this, it was necessary to introduce a couple — 
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of death-bed scenes, an idiot boy, and a wicked drunkard 
who dies by his own hand, and accordingly introduced they 
are. There is also an episode of the Ashantee War, which 
bids fair to become the mainstay of the modern novelist, 
vice the Crimean War placed on the retired list. There is 
nothing particularly obnoxious in the book, but it is quite 
worthless reading. 

' Historical Abstracts, being outlines of the history of some 
of the less known States of Europe, By C. F. Johnstone, 
M.A. Oxon. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—It is amusing to 
find the author of this work including Prussia in his list 
of “less known” States. English ignorance of the history 


of Europe must be greater than even we suppose, if the ° 


astonishing rise of the Mark Brandenburg to the position of 
the most powerful empire in the world is still among the 
“facts not generally known.” Our objection, however, 
cannot extend beyond the title of the book. The compila- 
tion, for it pretends to be nothing else, is correctly, if not 
admirably done. Even the numerous class of “ well-informed 
persons” will find this little volume an extremely useful 
book of reference, containing, as it does, a summary of the 
histories of Scandinavia, Netherlands, Turkey and Greece, 
Prussia, Russia, and Switzerland, with the dates of the most 
important events clearly set out in the margin. To the 
writers of leaders in the daily papers it will be invalu- 
able. It is, in fact, history made easy, and will save 
persons with short memories, or little disposable time, an 
infinity of trouble. The author understands the difference 
between the new German and the old Roman Empire, a 
circumstance we note with pleasure. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
——< > 

on next ordinary meeting of the present session of the 

Statistical Society willbe held on Tuesday, the 2oth inst., 
at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, 
when a paper will be read.on “ The Strikes of the Past Ten 
Years,” by G. Phillips Bevan, Esq., F.G.S.,&c. The chair 
will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


On Tuesday next, January 13th, at 8 p.m., at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, will be delivered the inaugural 
address of Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., President. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
young Edinburgh essayist and author of “Through the 
Cevennes,” is lying alarmingly ill in the United States. 


THE probable successor of the late literary Sheriff of 
Dumfries, Mr. James Muirhead, has also appeared before the 
public as an author, but on the subject, Roman Law, which 
he teaches as professor in the University of Edinburgh. 


WE understand: that the old established business of 
Messrs. William Collins, Sons, and Co., publishers and 
bookbinders, of Glasgow and London, of which the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow is the senior partner, will in future be 
carried on under the Joint Stock Companies Acts as a 
Limited Company. The nominal capital is £200,000, of 
which £176,000 has been paid up. None of the shares will 
be offered to the public. The Lord Provost is chairman of 
the company, and all the other directors are gentlemen who 
have been in connection with the late firm for many years, 
and will continue personally to superintend the manage- 
ment. 


THE Russian hydrographical commission for the survey 
of the sea of Japan has set out from St. Petersburg under 
the command of Captain Onantsevitch of the Baltic Fleet, 
and will arrive at Vladivostock towards the end of March. 
The war schooner Vostok, which is under orders to convey 
the expedition round the island of Japan, will also transport 
to Yokohama a number of missionaries. We may therefore 
expect to hear shortly of the development of Russian interest 
in Japan and the intervention of the Minister of Tokio in the 
affairs of the country. 
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IT is tinderstood that the late Earl of Derby left behind 
him papers and memoranda bearing upon his public and 
political career. For several reasons his successor in the 
earldom would scarcely find it congenial work to edit these 
papers ; and it is now said that Colonel Stanley, M.P., will 
undertake the task, and will weave the documents into the 
biography which he intends to write of his distinguished 
father. 


THE publication of Mr. Marvin’s new work on the recent 
Russian expedition against the Turcomans has been 
entrusted, we hear, to Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co, 


THE members of the Established Kirk of Scotland are 
evidently great readers, at least of their own literature. This 
body owns a monthly organ, entitled Zz/e and Work, which 
claims to have a circulation of nearly eighty thousand 
copies, a number far in excess of any of the English 
magazines save two, 


THE tercentenary of the poet Camoens will be celebrated 
this year by two new translations of his immortal work, and 
also by five new Portuguese editions of the“ Lusiad.” 


MRS. OLIPHANT is probably the most prolific of living 
writers. Within the last three years she has published five 
or six works—several of them being three-volume novels— 
in addition to editing a series of works for Messrs. Black- 
wood and Sons. She is now writing a new novel with Scotch 
scenes and characters. 


THERE will shortly appear in one of the magazines a 
series of sketches entitled “Scenes from Scotch Clerical 
Life.” They will be to some extent of a fictitious character. 
The author will not give his name, but there is every reason 
to believe that he is a young Glasgow clergyman. 


THE first of the annual series of eight concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society will take place on Thursday, Feb. 5, at St. 
James's Hall. Mr. W. G. Cusins will conduct, and the ana- 
lytical and historical programmes will be written by Professor 
G. A. Macfarren. Among the novelties promised we note 
“Hero and Leander,” a concerto overture by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, which will be the opening piece in the first 
concert. 


THE Grand Concert given on the last Saturday in 
December at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, was a decided 
success. Madame Patey, Miss Giulia Welmi, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd were among the vocalists. Mr. Julian 
Adams conducted with his usual skill, and executed with 
brilliancy Weber's Third Concerto, which seemed to be 
much appreciated by the audience. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Bigandet, The Right Rev. P.—The Life or Legend of Gaudama. 3rd Edition. 
2vols Triibner and Co. 
Cernuschi, Se e Vindicated, and other Essays. D. Marples and Co., 
Imited. : 
Cyples, William --An Inquiry into the Progress of Human Experience. Strahan 
and Co, Limited. =e 
Gladstone, The Right Hon. W. E., M.P.— Political Speeches in Scotland. 
Edinburgh, Andrew Elliot. , 
Granvil'e J. Mortimer. —Youth, its Care and Culture. David Bogue. 
Greg. Percy.— Across the Zodiac, 2 vols. Triibner and Co. 
Hamilton, Andrew.—Rheinsberg. Memorials of Frederick the Great and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 2 vols, John Murray. 
Jevkien, Edward, M.P.—Jobson’s Enemies. Book II. Strahan and Co., 
m 


ited. 
Jewitt, Liewellynn, F.S.A.— Half-Hours among some English Antiquities. 
David Bogue. : 
Lee, Rev. Frederick George, D.D.—The Church under Queen Elizabeth. 
2 vols. W. H. Allenand Co. 
Mason, James.—Year Book of Facts for 1879 Ward, Lock, and Co. ‘ 
a ae - a .— The History = > Somers Artillery Company. With 
aps an ustrations, 2 s. ard Bentley a 
Smith, Semedt.~<Lettien on the Silver Question. and Series. D. Marples 
d 


an oO. 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for the Year 1878. : 
The British od Foreign Evangelical Review. No. CXL James Nisbet and 


Co. i 
The Gospel of the Ninteenth Century. 3rd Edition, Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpi : 
The Matern Review. A Quarterly Magazine. No.1. James Clarke and Co. 
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THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


Portraits of EMINENT LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BYBLI0GRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. 

The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 


seventy-eight stamps :— 
1. ee DARWIN, 8, Mr, ROBERT BROWNING, 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. 


e 
VAUGHAN, D.D 


3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 10, MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 


4. Professce RO NDALL. D.C.L., LL.D. 


Professor ’ 
: EADE. 11. Professor HUXLEY. 
é Cex 5 MULLER. 12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
13. essor OWEN. 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 108. 6d, each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. to 
be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach page ......0+ 49 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside page.....++++ 8 0 o| Half puge ......... 400 
Quarter page...... 200| fer inch singk cl. 08 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Flate of “ THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 





New Novel at all the Libraries. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. 


A STORY OF TWO GENERATIONS. 
By ALAN MUIR. 
3 vols, 

“A short nove’, and a good novel."—The 7imes. s 

* A prepossessing book. It is stamped from the beginning with a certain 
loftiness of conception and intellectual vigour. The character of the dyin 
Comtist and that of his stern daughter are almost Titanic in their strength an 
severity. It is full of situations conceived with more than ordinary power, and 
worked out with vividly realistic force.” — Athenaeum. 

‘“* The central idea is a new one, and the characters are clearly and strongly 
drawn. A novel whose characteristic is essentially strength.”—Yohn Bull. 

“The plot and action of the story are wholly outside the beaten tract of 
fiction.” — Scotsman. no : 

‘* Few stranger or more original stories have of late years appeared. A 
remarkable ."— Daily News. 

** A novel of marked ability."—Gd de. 

“ Clever all through.”—Academy. 

“ The story is exceedingly weil told, and the plot is undoubtedly novel.’’— 
Examiner. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


JOHN F. SHAW and CO.,S LIST. 


STORIES OF OLDEN DAYS BY L. E, GUERNSEY. 
ADY ROSAMOND’S BOOK; or Dawnings of 
Light. Crown 8vo, ss., cloth. 
ADY BETTY’S GOVERNESS: or the Stanton-Corbett Chronicles. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth 
WINIFRED : An English Maiden of the 17th Century. 3s. 6d. 
“A truly delightful story, drawn to the life."—Leeds Mercury. 


POPULAR TALES BY L. T. MEADE. __ 
REAT ST. BENEDICT’S. New Edition. 6s, 
A KNIGHT of TO-DAY. New Edition. 6s, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
BEL MARJORY. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. ‘ Most interesting ; we give it 
our hearty commendation.” —Znglish Independent, 


STORIES OF CITY LIFE BY L. T. MEADE. 
CAMP and I; a Story of City Bye-ways. New 


Edition. 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 
OUR BROTHER AND MINE. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. Illustrated. 
WHITE LILIES, AND OTHER TALES. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
“* Stories of a singularly touching and beautiful character.”’—R eck. 
ILLUSTRATED STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


UDY; or, Only a Little Girl. By Y. Osporn. With 
Illustrations by T. Pym. Square cloth, 3s. 6d 


PICKLES, a FUNNY LITTLE COUPLE. By Y. OSBORN. 33s. 6d. 
TWO LITTLE TURKS. By Y. OSBORN. - 6d, : 


** Perfect in its way for very little people.” —Evangelical Magazine 
ISMAY THORN’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
NLY FIVE ; or, Pussie’s Frolics in Farm and 
Field. With Illustrations by T. Pym. Square cloth, 2s. 6d. 
INAFORE DAYS. The Adventures of Fred and Dolly by Wood and 
Wave. New Edition. Illustrated, es. 6d., cloth. 
* Should be sold by thousands.”—Christian World. 


Jan. to, 1880, 


F. & C. OSLER 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lugued 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manoufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St.. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


“DILIN WATER.—Delicious and Beneficial —_BILIN 
DIGESTIVE ia for indigestion, Recommended by the 





Lancet and the | 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke or Teck. 
** White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“‘Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend — house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c., “RicuarD J. G. Freesorn.” 

Prices ; 100 Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 25s. Pastils in 1s, and 2s. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, Cheapside. 

Retail of all Chemists. 





HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, 1os. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
tor travelling, post free. 
320, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


“MONEY. 


By JAMES PLATT, author of “ Business’? and ‘ Morality.” 
First Edition (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Thou sand), 


Just published, crown 8vo, 208 pages, cloth limp, price ONE SHILLING, 
post free. 





CONTENTS. 


Preface—Money—The Origin of Money—What is Money ?—Currency—Gold 
Money—Silver Money—Bank Notes—Cheques—Bills of Exchange—Bank 
Shares—Banking—Exchange—Interest— Wealth —Capital—Panics—Indivi- 
dual Success—National Prosperity—Concluding Remarks. 

“ Money,” page 180 :—‘‘ Government Offices must cease to be a sinecure ; 
the nation must learn the lesson taught by its servants. We must have value 
for our money.”’ 


Mr. Pratt, 77, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., will send copy of 
** Money," ** Business,” or ‘* Morality,” post free, for One Shilling. 


THE 


Letters of Charles Dickens. 


(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 


Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and 
ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. Second Edition. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





Now Novel by Holme Lee. 


MRS. DENYS OF COTE. 


By HOLME LFE, 
Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 


3 vols. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Cheap Novels for Public Libraries. 


“ DAUL FABER” and “Sir Gibbie,” by George 
Macdonald ; “ Cousin Henry” and “ John Caldi- 
gate,” by Anthony Trollope ; ‘* The Cloven Foot,” by Miss 
Braddon ; “ My Lady Greensleeves,” “* Quaker Cousins,” 
“ Within the Precincts,” by Mrs. Oliphant, and many 
other Popular Novels. Also Complete Sets of the Works 
of Charles Dickens, Marryat, Cooper, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other Standard Authors. Strongly bound and well 
adapted for circulaticn in Public Libraries and Literary 
Institutions. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATA- 


LOGUE, New Edition now ready, postage free on appli- 
cation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Strett, Jan, 10. 
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ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
them on Hire at 2s. Gd. per week, 
without addition to the price. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. pokes nanny er: 

ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 

- increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 356,482 
Machines. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, THe SincGer MANUFACTURING 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sim James 
Bacon, 

HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
name “‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or “ Sincer’s ” Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tue Sincer 
MANUFACTURING CoMPARY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sincer to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 


Every “SINGER” MACHINE 
has the Company’s name printed upon the 
top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tux Sincer 
ManvuracturtnG Company (formerly I. 
Singer and Co.) 





Curer Countinc House tn Evrorpe— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices in the United Kingdom, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


A Selection of the State Trials. 


By J. W. WILLIS-BUND, M.A, LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of ee oo and History, University 








Vor. IL—TRIALS FOR TREASON (1327—1660). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 





PITT PRESS SERIES, 


SUBJECTS FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1880. 
HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE i LOUIS XIV. 


PAR "you. bone Chape. XIV.—XXIV. 


eriod, Not ot dante Historical, Biogra rephical a d 1 Goomraphics 
Indices, by.6. ~~ S ROTHERO. i Gallic. —— ‘Acsistan ™ aster o See 
ool, M.A.,, Fellow =A Te 
College, Cambridge. Price 2s. 6d. ae 


LE VERRE DIBAU. A Comedy, by Scripe. 
a Biographical M Grammatical, a and Historical 
Notes. By, c. COLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Th of Trinity College, Cam- 


HAUFF. eae *8 WIRTHSHAUS IM 
SPESSART. -_ Rdited by A, SCHLOTIMANN, Ph.D., Assistant 


eR GILT _MARONIS AENEIDOS 
ited with Notes A. SIDGWICK, M.A., f rl 
a of pean y Sees Cambeidee’ Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO 
yr COMMENT. I. a a ee —- Notes and Two Maps by 
_G. Seer ees M.A. iaasalone College, Cambridge, 


pelle Gallice V VIL 
M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR DE 


SENECTUTE. Edited . S, REID, M.L., F i 
ed <: ~ by J L., Fellow of Gonville and 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON, Book 


VI. With English Notes by ALFRED iron M.A., Bees St. 
Catharine’s College, Cam ¢ ; Editor of Persius, etc. 2s, 


LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON ET DE 
LUCTU. With English aan, oe E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Tobe's College, Cambridge. 38. 6d. 


The BOOK of JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. 
ee eh. eek Head Master of King’s College School. With Two 


The FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the 


Rev, A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
(Preparing. 


The GOSP} EL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE, 
FARRAR, D.D., 


late Fellow of Trinity l 
Coabedee” ‘ats of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. (ln the Press. 


The EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the 
Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., with Maps, 3s 


University of Cambridge. 
SUBJECT FOR EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN 1860. 
PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION. 
By JOHN LOCKE. 
EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By the Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., 


Sometime Assistant Master at Harrow; author of ‘‘ Essays on Educational 
Reformers.” 





CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LONDON : 
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13, Great MarisoroucH STREET. 


Jax, 10, 1880. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


ne 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. | qooDALL’s HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 





LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 

HER MAJESTY. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATE Onn with the Arms beautifully 

a6 The ficvpeey oe ial dubsieks record of the living and recently 

PB or bsen emmape the coors of ‘the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this 
day. It is a most use’ul publication.”— 7 imes. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH DISTINGUISHED 

PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 1840 to 1863. By the 


i his daughter, M. C M. Simpson. 
ake W. SENIOR. Edited by his daughter Fysed Rootp. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Patty,” ‘ Diang,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Giencarrn,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* A most interesting and de‘ight‘ul novel.”—Court Fournadl. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. OxieHant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This book is a delightful one-—fresb, interesting, and well written. It 
deserves to take rank among the best works of the author.” — Z-raminer. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 


“Sr. Ovave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A charming story.”—Morning Post. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


** Joun Hauirax, GenTLaMAN.” SECOND Epition. 3 vols. 


THROUGH THE STORM. By CHARLES QUENTIN. 


“ A decidedly interesting tale.’””"—A thenaum. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES NISBET AND CO. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE DIVINE HUMAN IN THE 


SCRIPTURES. By Pr.fessor Tayitor Lewis. 


Now Ready, post 8vo, cloth, with mage) and Map of the New Hebrides, 
price 8s. 6d. 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH SEA MISSIONS, 
By the Rev. Ropert Steer, D.D., Sydney, N.S.W., 
Author of ‘‘ Doing Good,” “ The Christian Teacher in Sunday Schools,” &c. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS ; With Notes of the Labour Traffic and Kid- 
napping, and a Cruise Through the Group in the Mission Vessel. 








Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


STORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL 


CITIES OF ENGLAND. By Emma Marsxatt, Author of “* Matthew 
Frost,” “ Steliafont Abbey,” &c. With-Iilustrations. 


* These ‘ stories’ are told with great freshness and descriptive power, and will 
be read with interest by all.””—Noncouformist. 


LAST POEMS OF THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW. With a Preface 
by Her Sister. Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 


* These precious gleanings from the choice treasures of our departed sister 
will, we feel sure, be we'comed by very many....The ‘unfinished fragments’ 
given at the closeare touchingly beautiful.’’— Word and Work. 


SONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. The 


Words selelected from ‘‘ The Ministry of Song ” and ** Under the Surface.” 
By the late Frances Riptey Havercar. The Music by CHaries H. 
Purpay. Feap. 4to, 38., cloth, gilt edges ; or, 1s. 6d. in paper covers. 


ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. 
BY THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
Comprising the following Six Volumes, in an Elegant Cloth Case, price 8s. 6d. 
*,” The Books may also be had separately, price 1s. each. 


KEPT FOR THE MASTER’S USE. 
THE ROYAL INVITATION; or, Daily 


Thoughts on Coming to Christ. 


LOYAL RESPONSES; or, Daily Melo- 


dies for the King’s Minstrels. 


ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or, Morn- 


Thoughts for the King’s Servants. 


ROYAL BOUNTY; or, Evening Thoughts 


for the King’s Guests, 


MY KING; or, Daily Thoughts for the 


King’s Children, 





16mo 1s., cloth. 


STEPS THROUGH THE STREAM: or 
am itroenga fy gtk, by Mancanar Srawanr Siurson! Wit 


7 a ae 
wee oa pot yee and beneficence of spirit wi!l make the book a favourite 





London: JAMES NISBET and CO » 21, Berners Street. 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
a The most delicious aud Cheapest Sance in the World. 
Warranted pure and free from avy injurious ingredicuts. 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 


Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
Agrees with the most delicate person. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
A great addition to Cheese. 
Possesses a pleasing piquancy. 
Every dish is improved by its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can Le made. 
A marvel of cuoignene and enterprise. . 
A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. ; 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapt Mark, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, Goopatt, Bacxuouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


( ee VORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering. and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added, 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel’ as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold mevts, 
or used in combination by a skilful conk in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N.. May 18 187s. 

Gentlemen,—I hve not the p'easure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great p'exsure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a wri‘er for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that ia 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so goed, so useful, and so cheap If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of *‘ Grace Darling,” “‘ eee, eaten,” “ The Wreck of the Roya? 
Charter,” &c. 


To Goodall, Backhouse, arid Co., Leeds. 








OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and puritv. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. ' 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and aa 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry, 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. ’ 
rye ~ Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 15. 2%, 
and ss. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion. nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
weak, voung, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children. and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver ci', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—So!d by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 1¥4d., 28., and 2s, 3d., per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 

°[ SStIMOuIAL from Miss EMILY FAITHFULL. 

: _ Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and picventive, which is 
better than cure.— Yours'truly, Emicy FarruFu ty. 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


SSeS 
(,PORALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER, 

I for makin icious custards without eges, in less time and at half the 
price, Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give tne utmost satisfacti 

if the instructions given are ey followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, i can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the tion of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa:ehousersen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSF, & CO. » White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


‘5 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, & Art. 





CONTENTS OF LAST NUMBER: 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL: 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS: 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER : 


Notes. | Richard Owen,.C.B., M.D., D.C.L., 

Afghanistan. Christmas Entertainments, LL.D., F.R.S. 

oo _— —— ; aos — of John de Witt. 
e New French Ministry. oman Days. 

EL ni ae ee, +s MUSIC: me means Memoirs. 
e Fishing Act for orking Man. ‘ : owde : 

Indian Native Princes, 8 The Decline of Italian Opera. Books af Travel, 

The Anti-Vaccinationists. Poetry. 


TRADE AND FINANCE: 
Home Railway Stocks, 
Peruvian Finance. 


TIE EXAMINER'S LETTER BOX: 
The Syzian Protectorate. 


Magazines for January. 
STRAY LEAVES. 
New Books and New Editions. 





THE ‘“ EXAMINER” IS NOW PUBLISHING 


PORTRAITS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF MEN EMINENT IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : 


. Professor DARWIN. 

. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
. Professor RUSKIN. 

. Professor TYNDALL. 


mah Ww NN 


6. CHARLES READE, 10. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 

8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | !!: 

9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,, 
D.C.L, LLD. 

Professor HUXLEY. 

12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
13. Prof RICHARD OWEN,C.B. 
M.D., D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S. , 


The number of the “ EXAMINER” containing any one of the Portraits will be forwarded to an \y Address Post-free on 
receipt of 644d. in Stamps. A few India Proofs before letters are still available at ros. 6d. each, for which early 
application is necessary. 


On JANUARY 17th will appear a PORTRAIT and NOTICE of the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 





THEATRES, &ec. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 o'clock. 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during January. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER’'S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—TO-NIGHT, at 7.30. 
THE FORTY THIEVES.—7imes : “ Gave great delight to a large 
juvenile audience. The strength and efficiency of the orchestra entitle it to a 
special word of praise.” Standard: “Scenery. costumes, machinery, 
Pp es, and effects leave nothing to be desired.” Chronic/e: A pantomime 
that possesses the inestimable qearey of good, henest fun.” Echo: “A 
chef d’ceuvre of the painter’s skill and the machinist’s invention” The 
Dai'y Telegraph: “ is not a dull moment in this pantomime. Little 
Nellie is certainly one of the most remarkable child actre:ses now upon the 
stage, and her performance ought to make the fortune of the pantomime at New 
Sadler’s Wells.’ 


ORNING PERFORMANCES.—FORTY 

’ THIEVES, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. at 2 p.m. 

Children half-pri Prices from 7s. 6d. to 6d. open at seven. Carriages 
at 10.45. No ce of any sort. 


HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 
above on an original and successful plan athis Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 


pston. 
Prospectus and terms on application. -- . 
** The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 
By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for 
Diseases of the Skin. 
Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-two stamps. 


RUPTIONS; their Rational 
London 


Treatment. 
: G. Hitz, 154, Wes‘minster Bridge Road. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. a 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratie acd post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Praintep, anp Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MisceLLangous Books. 








Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPOR TING:**BCE ETCH ES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By ‘*‘BAGATELLE.” 


Lendon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. 


WITH THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


Of to-day, Jan. 10, is presented a Portrait in Colours of 
MR. CHARLES A. EGERTON, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
2 Contains this Weck ; . ws 
Ricing snd Srad Articles Heating Appotste sate geet Coursing. Tete 
Fr gen a avec, gaat ae as an 
Tattersall’s Monday Catalogue—The Man About Town. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 
AGRICULTURAL . eeuaeae 
ice Sixpence Orrice—135, STRAND, 
ert To be had through all iss dhsiias vied Peotbeniaton, = 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sox Appress — No, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 





Tue never-failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 


Nervous Prostration, and Slee — affords Immediate Relief, and in 


most cases effects a permanent Cure 


Sold only irf bottles, 2s. 9d., 5s., 11s., and 21s. Of 


H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 
ee 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, — 
‘olytechnic, 3¢9, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, ae 
8.30. ‘‘Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory 
14 stamps. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion House Buitprncs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 
Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific one a as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
ee RIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
on, oe 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Winter Exhibition. 
THE THE 


arosvenon (G@ROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY, 
GALLERY. 


From ro till 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
Gatierizs Licgutep at Dusx. 


BIRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 


demand. Current Accounts opened with perso’ } 
Interest ree on the minimum monthly balances. No eras sed and 
ing Acoso ts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
ca e a aoa the one i. ae of Customers, and the 
ection change, Divi pons. Stocks hares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. ms ’ = 


Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturd 
Meatays the Bask waren wal pe. ays, then from 10 to 2. On 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., la 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849-1876.” + Pie 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. M 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. : tent HAs 














PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 


the retail houses. 


Jan. 10, 1880, _ 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPsS’sS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
** The Madeira of England.” 
A beautiful Winter Residence, about two ia from “— coast. 
Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other edical supervision. — 
For terms references apply to C. F. CARP NIER™ Proprietor. 
A Book worth Reading. *‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
er HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 
'o be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London ; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


FLY DROPATTIY. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M. D.. &c. 


Asa ly Suffer 4g ey this pore is oe adapted for Invalids, 
erers from Chest and Digestive Disorders and Rheumatism. 
rae and well oe public rooms, = corridors. "Covered 
conies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. ventilated 
Turkish Bath has, added, and the Bath-Houses nave "bute osoughl 
reconstructed, with all modern’ Improvements. A large Billiard Room, with 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to r50. 





F ie GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
RY — 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


Cocoa. A. Chalee Pispeeed Coons. 
“‘ A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
F rR y’s —— 
Fry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Cocoa. SD 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains : 


the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 


and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention disp layed in the construction of my Y artificial Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have 
Her Majesty’s Ravel Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
“S. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist 


to use my name. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





to the Queen. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. 
eine Seen Sane ies as én o a from o& 
Superfine Cream Laid N * ee 3 © 
Superfine Thic F Gea ait Nate, Bick Bde .e 
une es, Tee . se 26 
wk ote apers Pe 6 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream wt 10s. jee + eo aa and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
ines OI i 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 
PING (Relief) reduced to P 
Dies, sunk by the Soententeae trade, at aboutinll the asleen a 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 


be 
ae 
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HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduet. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—§ ome 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pither Instrwment can be played 


separately or in combination. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {*4mirably adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


ee Orchestral lron Fi rame Piano.— _— and most simple in me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 


chanical arrangement. 


woop areen, n.| Irehestral Jron Frame Piano,— {Sxvelies the great want of this 


age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Invalids distracted by 
tiaine focgetes oad discounters rs "he ong search for its aeandy should make 
of this never-fai medicine, long a martyr to dyspeptic tortures 
writes that Holloway’s Pills made her feel as ifa burden had been taken off her. 
er spirits, formerly low, have greatly im ; capricious a te 
given place to healthy hunger; hoe dull, sick headache has departed, and 
gradually so marvellous a change been effected, that she is altogether a new 
creature, and again fit for her duties. These Pills may be administered with 
safety to the most delicate. They never act harshly, nor do they ever induce 
weakness ; they rightly direct deranged, and control excessive, action. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIEC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from conges' liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S GONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. ~ 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favourable terms, 


Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application te 83, Lower Thames Street. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficeent.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other ee tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 
ine LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other r ies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RMEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 
tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


ordi diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—-W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISMN. 


HE excruciating: Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated ici 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent “the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all. Chemists, at 
1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. per box. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RuzumaTismM, Nevratcra, Gout, 
Sctatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervovs Heap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 


is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution without 
change of diet. 


is the ORIGINAL SpEcIFic for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical ion, 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 
TIC-SANO. 
**Undoubted remedy.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.” —Morning Post. 
“‘ A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Advertiser. 
Son Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Comrt 


TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
wards off one-half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 


Prices, 2s, od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal Chemists. 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acenrts. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 


diseases have their exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the forces 
(nerves and blood 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy oe 6S 
serve animes pervade ine digestive organs, 
without which ee and good vitalising s 
(blood) is impossi! 

OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from tl eo 
Bilious, &e ft Uae ke pon ies'usthiog oe 
can. i too, how very in ve it is 
compared with most other treatments, As a 


family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 


I? ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate. 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache; Bile, Acititys var ge fae len Eruptions of the Skin, and all 

isord emanate mpure ‘ Bp 
. And ia oan sore tary odvens suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It ~~ been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, eS 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 

Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and ros. cases; or post free of 

GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 

wheds cise chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced rate. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S ~~ — 


- “ABBOTSFORD” STOVE 


IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
| SPECIAL NEW DESIGNS, WITH TILE SIDES, &c.., 


TO SUIT PRESENT STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


££. 4d. £8 4a £s. 4d. 2 gs. 
For Bedrooms .. .. 110... 115 0. 215 0 . 310 
For Dioing Rooms.. 215 0 -- 310 0 .. 415 0 .. 515 
For Drawing Rooms 415 0 -. 5150. 715 0. 9 9 


DOG STOVES, HALL STOVES, &c., &c. 


ooo * 
S~aae 
oSa? 
ooo 


FINE “QUEEN ANNE”. MANTEL-PIECES, 


CAN BE PAINTED TO SUIT DECORATIONS OF ANY- COLOUR. 
Specialities in Brass Fenders, Fire-Irons, Fire-Iron Rests, &c. 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE, 


MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, AND 78), LONDON, W. 


Printed fcr the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5. Drury Court, -le-Strand ; and Published Strand, Londoa, 
r County al idéinoes  daveahoe, January” Icy “ae im =n — 
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